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PREFATORY NOTE. 

The following conversations, though only 
imaginary, are all founded upon actual facts, 
and consequently the work is not fiction. 
For the most part the names of living mission- 
aries are withheld, but those of others, who 
have won their great reward are mentioned to 
their honour. It is hoped that the form in 
which these triumphs of the cross are given 
will be attractive to the young, and that the 
lessons taught will thus be the more forcibly 
impressed on their minds. Other fields of 



VI. PREFATORY NOTE. 

labour might have been referred to, such as 
China, the South Sea Islands, and the West 
Indies, but this would have required a longer 
book, and these missions might form the sub- 
ject of a simliar volume at a future time. 



ERRATA :- 

On page 6 for se^'dn read tivelve^ and for dear read clever. 
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CHAPTER I. 



\i |p elite ifstkeis^s* 




THE JUVENILE COLLECTORS. 

IT was in the midst of a dense November 
fog, which covered the metropolis as 
with the mantle of night, that Mr. 
Haslam — for so we will call him — left his office 
in the city, which all day long had been lit up 
with gas, to join a party of friends at the East 
End, among whom were several id| his nephews 
and nieces, in whose welfare he took a very 
lively interest. • 

Mr. Haslam was well acquainted with the 
city, and, as the omnibuses had almost ceasei 
to run he thought he would thread his way by 
the back streets, but ere long he lost himself, 
and with difficulty got into Whitechapel-road, 
where, stepping into a tram, which, owing to the 
fog, was very slow in its movements, he got 
somewhat nearer the street in which his friends 
lived. 

They had been waiting for him for upwards 
of an hour, and Willie, the youngest of his 
nephews, was saying to his sister ** I wonder 
why he does not come," when a hurried knock 
was heard at the door. 

'* O, there he is, I do believe " said Willie, 
and away he ran to see. 
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^* Am I right'* said Mr. Haslam to the servant; 
for he could not see the number on the door, 
and thought that possibly he had made a mis- 
take. '* Yes, yes,'* said Willie, who recognised 
his voice, "Wherever have you been uncle? 
Why are you so late ? we have been expecting 
you for more than an hour." 

Mr. Haslam was dressed in a warm great 
coat, buttoned up to the chin, and had round 
his neck a muffler which protected his mouth 
from the fog. These he presently threw off, and 
entering the room found Mr. and Mrs. Young 
with their family of three children, and two 
litttle friends seated at the tea-table, with a 
comfortable fire, and the gas burning as brightly 
as the atmosphere would allow. 

** What a contrast," he said, "to the scene 
outside. It is a gloomy night I assure you, and 
1 lost my way and had some difficulty in finding 
you at all. You young people ought to be very 
thankful to God for your happy home, and for 
the many blessings you enjoy. What do you 
think I saw as I came along? Shall I tell you?'' 

" Yes, do," answered Lucy, a thoughtful girl 
of seventeen, " do tell us." 

"Well, I saw a sad, sad sight. Under a 
lailway arch were three or four children huddled 
together to keep themselves warm, with but a 
few rags to cover them, and apparently half- 
starved." 

" Did you speak to them, uncle," said Lucy, 
the tears starting to her eyes. 

"Yes : I went up to them, for at first I could 
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not tell what they were for the fog, and I asked 
them if they had no homes." 

"What did they say ? " asked Lucy. 

" They said that they lived in a back street, 
and that their mother had sent them out to 
teg, but they had got very little and were afraid 
«he would scold them. There was a baker's 
shop just at hand so I took them in, gave them 
a penny loaf each, and a trifle besides and told 
them to find their way home as soon as 
possible." 

" That was very kind of you, uncle," said 
Lucy. ** I wish T could send them some of my 
•clothes that I can well spare ; but — " checking 
herself, she added, — ** perhaps they were all 
toys." 

"There was one girl, Lucy, about your size; 
and perhaps we may be able to find out where 
they live, for I took down the address in the 
baker's shop. But I hear that some of you are 
Missionary collectors, is that the case ? " 

" O yes," said Lucy, I have been a collector 
four years, and Freddy two years, and little 
Willie, your favourite, has begun this year." 

" You are all my favourites," said Mr. 
Haslam, and you must not be jealous one of 
another, as if I loved Willie more than the rest. 
I love you all, and am glad to hear that you are 
so well employed. But how much have you 
collected, Lucy." 

"Six pounds five this year/' said Lucy, 
^' which is the largest sum I ever got." 

** And how much has Freddy got ? " 
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"Nearly three pounds," answered Freddy for 
himself." 

" And Willie ? " 

" Twenty-seven shillings " shouted Willie, 
with high glee, " but I shall get more next year 
uncle.'* 

" Very good," said Mr. Haslam, *^that makes 
how much, Lucy ? put together." 

" Ten pound seven," was the immediate 
reply, for Lucy was very clear in arithmetic, and 
could add up a Ipng column in compound 
addition in a few seconds. 

*^ And what is done with the money ? " asked 
Mr. Haslam. 

" Half is for the Home Missions and half for 
the Foreign," said Lucy, "and so you see we 
are doing a little good for both." 

" Quite right," replied Mr. Haslam, " both 
are needed, for our own country is not yet 
Christianized ; and there are millions in other 
lands who have never yet heard of the name of 
Jesus." 

" But we have many missionaries abroad now 
uncle " said Freddy, " have we not? " 

" Yes, my boy, we have ; but we could send 
out many more if we had them, and the money 
with which to meet the expense." 

" I wish you would tell us something about 
them, uncle," said Fred. 

" Do you not read about them in the * Juve- 
nile Offerings,* and the * Missionary Notices,' 
Fredd}^ ? " asked Uncle Haslam. 

"Yes," replied Freddy ; " but then I like to 
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hear about them better ; and you can give us a 
few nice stories, I dare say, if you will." 

*' Freddy," interposed his sister, ** don't you 
remember what a lot of books we have about 
Missions ? And don't you remember how we 
have been reading some to Mamma, lately? 
And don't you think that you could tell uncle 
some stories yourself ? " 

** 0, yes," said Freddy, ** we have been read- 
ing about the Friendly Islands, and Fiji, and 
South Africa, and several other parts of the 
world. And look, uncle, here is a Missionary 
Map of the world; and I can tell you the names 
of a great many places where our Missionaries 
live, and where they have built chapels, and 
houses and schools." 

- **And what Mission interests you most, 
Freddy ? " 

Freddy paused, and Mr. Young answered for 
for him : " He is very fond of Africa, and thinks 
he would like to go there some day." 

" And you, Lucy? " 

" I like to read and hear about India, and 
Ceylon," said Lucy; ** but I have no wish to 
go there, for the climate is too hot for me." 

" It is very hot no doubt," replied Mr. 
Haslam; — *^do you know the height of the 
thermometer in India, Lucy ? " 

"It is often 90 in the shade," said Lucy, 
" and sometimes rises even higher than that." 

"And in this country we think the weather 
hot when the thermometer is 75 or 80," said 
Mr. Haslam, " But it is remarkable how the 
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human frame becomes accustomed to different 
degrees of cold or heat, and if English people 
in India are careful they can endure the climate 
much better than you would suppose. But 
Fred I should like you to tell me one of your 
stories about Africa." 

Part of this conversation had gone on during 
tea, — now the tea was over, and the table had 
been cleared, so that Freddy could spread out his 
Missionary Map, and pointing to a certain spot, 
he said, " that, uncle, is Morley, a mission 
station, in Kafirland. It was so-called after the 
Rev. George Morley, who, several years ago, 
was one of the Missionary Secretaries. Around 
it is some very beautiful scenery — hills and 
valleys, and rocks, and streams which onie 
missionary describes as most enchanting. I 
am told that on this spot there is a chapel 
which will accommodate two hundred people, a 
very neat mission-house, and another house for 
the catechist, together with a large number of 
native huts in which the people live who belong 
to the mission. And uncle, what do you think ? 
But perhaps you have heard the story before." 

** I do not know," said Mr. Haslam, ** let me 
hear it Freddy, for I am glad to find that you 
know so much." 

" Well, there was a great chief, called Faku, 
who lived a few miles from Morley, and whose 
people had been robbed of a number of cattle 
by another tribe on this side the station. Faku 
determined to make war upon it, so he mustered 
his forces, about 2,000 strong, and armed with 
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Spears and shields to attack the enemy. The 
Rev. Samuel Palmer then lived at Morley, and 
Faku, though a heathen, knew and respected 
him. Now he could not proceed without pass- 
ing the station, and he thought that Mr. Palmer 
would be alarmed at the sight of his great army, 
so on the eastern side of the Umtata river, he 
called upon his people to halt. He then shouted 
to two of his men, and told them to go to the 
Mission Station, and to tell Palmer and his 
wife that he was about to pass that way, but 
that they must not be afraid, as no one should 
injure them, or touch anything that belonged to 
the place. 

^* It was eleven o'clock at night, but the 
moon was shining bright, and off the two men 
set. Mr. and Mrs. Palmer had retired to rest 
when a knock was heard at the door, and Mr. 
P. looked out of the window and asked who is 
there ? " 

** We have come to tell you " said the men, 
**that the great chief will pass this way in 
about an hour with his army, but you are not 
to be afraid, as no harm shall come to you, and 
we are going to fight with a tribe which has 
robbed us.'* 

The men returned, and an hour or two after 
Faku's soldiers passed the Mission House, but 
no one was injured, nor was a single goat taken 
from the place." 

" That is a very striking fact, Freddy," said 
Mr. Haslam, ** and is I think an illustration of 
the indirect influence which Christianity and 
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its missionaries exert on heathen tribes. Mr. 
Palmer, was I believe, a very good missionary." 

** Yes ! " said Freddy, ** but do you knov^ that 
Mrs. Palmer spoke the language better than 
her husband ? '' 

** Ah, we have had some clever missionaries, 
wives. Perhaps we can talk about them on 
another occasion. Do you remember the cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Palmer's death ? '' 

** I believe it was rather sudden," answered 
Freddy. 

'* It was : he was conducting some of his 
missionary brethren and their people from their 
stations to his own during the Kafir war of 
1846 ; and whilst riding on horseback was 
seized with apoplexy, and died May 15th. It 
is said that he had a remarkable influence over 
the natives, and especially over the chief, who, 
though a heathen, greatly respected him, and 
often visited Morley where he lived for many 
years. I have heard that the people would go 
to Mr. Palmer to settle their disputes, that he 
would sit under a tree and listen to them, and 
that when he gave his judgment they were 
generally content.*' 

In this conversation, Mr. and Mrs. Young 
were almost silent listeners ; and quite so 
were the young visitors of the evening. 
They v/ere school-fellows of Freddy, and re- 
sided a few doors distance. They were two 
fine boys of intelligent countenances and pleasing 
manners, but to this subject they were perfect 
strangers, having scarcely heard a word 
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about missions before, except that both Fred 
and Willie had asked their Papa for a sub- 
scription. 

They sat and heard all that was said, how- 
ever, and the evening passed rapidly on, until 
9 o'clock, when Mr. Haslam said, ** I must now 
get home, but I am afraid the fog is as thick as 
ever, and I shall have to be careful not to miss 
my way." 

Willie jumped upon his knee and wanted to 
know when he would come again. 

** I cannot promise, Willie," said Mr. Has- 
lam, ** but I hope when I come again it will be 
a finer night than this." 

*' Uncle," said Lucy, ** We are going to have 
a Juvenile Missionary Meeting in our school- 
room in Christmas week. Will you come and 
take the chair for us ? " 

** What have you to do, Lucy, with inviting 
the chairman ? Perhaps some one else is 
secured already." 

** No," answered Lucy. *' Our secretary said 
only last Sunday that they would ' like to get a 
stranger to preside at the meeting, but they did 
not know where to look for one ; and I thought 
of you, uncle, in a minute." 

** Well, my child, I will come to your meet- 
ing, if possible, and if you can get no one 
better, I will, perhaps, do as you wish." 

" Thank you, thank you," said all the chil- 
dren together ; and the two little visitors asked 
if they might come to the meeting at which 
Mr. Haslam would preside. 
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*^ Yes, yes," was the reply, '* and we will get 
some other children to come too." 

Mr. Haslam proposed that they should unite 
in prayer before he left. The Bible was laid 
upon the table ; and Mr. Young read, as he was 
wont, choosing as the lesson the first chapter 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians. He then 
asked Mr. Haslam to pray, and he did so, 
thanking God for the blessings of the Gospel, 
and asking Him to send it to all nations of the 
earth. He prayed, too, that the children might 
give not only their services but their hearts to 
Christ, and then he committed all the company 
to His gracious and ever-loving care. 

Putting on his muffler and his warm coat, 
Mr. Haslam then bade his friends good night ; 
and, as he kissed Lucy, she said, ** Do not for- 
get, dear uncle, to inquire about the children 
you saw under the railway-arch." 



CHAPTER II. 
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THE POOR CHILDREN. 

HE next day found Mr. Haslam very busy 
in his counting house. The fog had 
cleared away, and he was better able to 
look over his account books ; but every now 
and then the picture of the children under the 
railway-arch came before his mind ; and he 
remembered Lucy's request, and thought that 
there should be no delay in attending to it. 

What was his surprise when, in the course 
of the morning, he received a post-card from 
Lucy, saying, ** I am coming to your office this 
afternoon at 3, be sure you are within." 

Punctually at 3, Lucy was there, and before 
her uncle could ask any questions, she said ** I 
have been thinking about the children all night, 
and dreaming about the poor girl ; and Mama 
said I might come and ask you to let me go 
with you to seek them, so I am here." 

** You are a dear girl Lucy," said her uncle, 
*^ and God will reward you for this. I should 
have gone alone if you had not come, but though 
I fear the place is not very fit for you to enter 
you shall go with me and see." 

Lucy had a bundle in her hand — as large as 
she could well carry. 
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They stepped out of the office and soon found 
a 'bus for Mile End Road, which put them down 
near to the alley in which the children said they 
lived. 

It was a miserable spot, and as Lucy entered 
it she felt rather faint for she was not accustomed 
to such an atmosphere, and but for the fact that 
it was a sharp winter's day she would perhaps 
have felt it more. 

** Surely, uncle," she said ** there can scarcely 
be worse places than this in foreign lands." 

** Probably not " replied Mr. Haslam, ** but in 
all great cities squalor and wretchedness are met 
with to a large extent." 

They found the number of the house, and 
asked if Mrs. Price lived there — for that was 
the name the children had given. 

** Yes, up at top," said a ragged urchin : and 
they found themselves at the foot of the stairs 
which were so broken that Lucy was afraid they 
would give way under her feet. At the top of 
them were two rooms, or rather hovels, and 
entering one of these Mr. Haslam saw a poor 
miserable looking woman, whom he found to be 
Mrs. Price. She was a widow. Her husband 
had been a great drunkard, and had died in the 
prime of life from his habits of intoxication, 
being seldom sober for many hours together. 
The two lads had gone out to beg, but sitting 
by a bit of fire in the grate was the girl 
whom Mr. Haslam had found under the rail- 
way-arch. She at once recognised him and 
smiled. 
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" I did'nt think you would come," she 
observed. 

" Why not, my child ? " 

** Because nobody comes to see the like of us, 
and it's a queer place for a gentleman like you 
to come to. But who's that bonny young lady 
you have with you ? " 

" It is my niece," said Mr. Haslam. ^* I told 
her about you, and she would come with me 
•to find you out." 

" Bless her " said the girl, ** Bless her" said 
the mother. 

"Do you go to the Sunday School?" asked 
Lucy. 

" Sunday School ! " said the girl, *^ I went to 
one for a few weeks but father sold my frock 
for drink, and I have nothing decent to go in 
now." 

*' Would you like to go again ? asked Lucy. 

^* May be, I should," answered the child 
slowly. 

" Well, you see, you are about the same 
height as I am, and I have brought you a frock, 
and a few other things, and now perhaps you 
will be able to go to the Sunday School." 

Sally, for that was the name by which her 
mother called her, curtsied and said " thank 
you ma'am;" but presently turning to her 
mother she said " You won't pawn 'em, will you 
mother ? " 

** No, I won't, ril promise you," said 
the mother, *'and you shall go to school, 
Sally, and sure I'm obliged to the young 
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lady and the gentleman, and I wish — I 
wish — " 

" What do you wish, my good woman ? " said 
Mr. Haslam. 

" I wish I was out of this place and neigh- 
bourhood " said the woman, there would be a 
chance to get on a bit then, but there's none 
here." 

" Mother doesn't drink" said Sally, " and she 
would go out charing if she could, but nobody 
scarce will look on us here, and so we can only 
live by begging, and a sad trade it is." 

" It is a sad trade," said Mr. Haslam, " and 
if I can do an3rthing to get you out of it, I will." 

Giving the poor woman, who was more to be 
pitied than blamed, a shilling and a little kind 
advice, he left the place, saying to Lucy, *' You 
see the need of Home Missions, do you not 
Lucy ? but I fear our Home Missions do not 
reach so low a grade of misery as this." 

Lucy replied, and said, **I wish we could help 
these people. I think they are better than they 
seem." 

The fact was so. Mrs. Price had seen better 
days, but her drunken husband had dragged her 
down and down, until he had left her in this 
extremity, so that almost everything she had 
possessed had been either sold or pawned to get 
bread for her three children, and she had lost, or 
almost lost, all self-respect, so that she sent them 
out daily to beg for coppers or for anything they 
could get. 

" I think I will go with you home, Lucy," 
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said Mr. Haslam, '^ I can step into a telegraph 
office and send a message to your aunt, so that 
she may not be disappointed. I am obliged to 
do that sometimes; and I should like to see 
your Papa, and consult with him about this poor 
family. By the bye, Lucy, I suppose you do 
not find it all pleasant work collecting for the 
Mission. You meet with some refusals- and 
rebuffs, do you not? " 

" Yes, uncle. Some time ago there was an 
old gentleman who was very rich, and I was 
told he was quite a miser, and would never part 
with a shilling ; but I thought I would go and 
ask him for a subscription, and I went.'* 

" And how did he receive you ? " 

^' ^ Missions/ he said> ' nonsense, nonsense, I 
have no notion of sending so much money out of 
the country, and there are plenty of people at 
home that want looking after without going into 
foreign parts.' 

** * True, sir ' I said, * but I collect for Home 
Missions as well as for foreign, and we are try- 
ing to benefit the poor people of the East End 
in many ways, and whatever you give me shall, 
if you prefer it, go to that object.' 

" ' Ah, well,' he replied * 111 think about that 
some day, but I can give you nothing at 
present.' " 

" Did you ever call again, Lucy ? " 

" Indeed I did uncle, more than once or twice, 
for I was determined not to let the old man off 
and I thought it would do him good if I could 
touch his cold and selfish heart." 
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"You are a brave girl, Lucy; and what 
then?" 

** Well, one day I resolved to call again, 
almost fearing that I should get nothing, as 
before ; but as I went I lifted up my heart to 
God and asked Him to incline the old gentleman 
to part with some of his money. When I got to 
the house I was surprised to see a smile on his 
countenance, and he said to me, 'come in. Miss, 
I know your errand, and I have been thinking a 
bit about these Missions. Here is a sovereign 
for you, and you may put my name down as a 
sub^riber.' '* 

** What had caused the change, Lucy ? " 

" I did not know at the time, but I heard 
afterwards that the old gentleman had been 
seriously ill, and thought he was going to die ; 
and perhaps it was by this means that God led 
him to reflection." 

" I hope you may be of further service to the 
old gentleman, Lucy. Has he any one to care 
for him, and to direct him to Christ ? " 

" He is a widower," answered Lucy, *^ and, I 
fear, ignorant of our precious Saviour. I shall 
call again, and try to introduce the subject of 
religion to him." 

^* Yes : do my dear," said her uncle, " and 
God grant that your efforts may succeed." 

By this time they had reached the house of 
Mr. Young ; and no time was lost in devising 
some plan to help the poor children and their 
tried mother. Mr. Young thought he could 
take the eldest boy into his office ; the younger 
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one was placed in a home for children ; better 
lodgings were found for the mother and daughter, 
and in a little time the former got employment, 
and the latter, who was an industrious girl and 
could sew well got a little work to do at home, 
which home she tried to keep clean and tidy for 
her mother. Thus the family were rescued 
from poverty and degradation, and Sally found 
her way to a Sunday School neatly dressed in 
the gown given her by Lucy. 

This incident formed quite an era iii Lucy's 
history ; for it opened to her a field of useful- 
ness which she never thought of before. She 
was a noble-minded girl, and twelve months 
previous to the beginning of our narrative had 
given her heart to God ; and, a little later, had 
seen* it to be her privilege to be entirely con- 
secrated to His service, and to trust Him with 
all her concerns whether great or small. Occa- 
sionally she had attended the conferences at 
Mildmay Park, and there, as well as from her 
own ministers, she had heard much of the 
higher Christian life, which she had sought, 
and not in vain ; and now, though somewhat 
delicate in constitution, she was full of earnest- 
ness and zeal, seeking in the Sunday School 
and elsewhere to do whatever good she could. 

But the sight of that poor family had revealed 
to her a state of things within a short distance 
of her home, of which previously she had 
scarcely any conception. She had indeed heard 
and read of the squalor, poverty and wretched- 
ness of the poor of East London ; but she had 
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not seen them in their worst forms ; — ^now they 
were before her eyes, and she could not forget, 
nor did she wish to forget that miserable alley, 
and that comfortless abode in which she found 
Mrs. Price and her children. And these were 
specimens of what existed to an extent she 
dared not contemplate. What could she do ? 
Was it possible that she — a comparatively 
frail girl — could become a ministering angel to 
some of the poor around her? She had not 
much money at her disposal. Her father was 
not a wealthy man, and could not afford to 
allow her much pocket-money ; but she thought 
that a visit now and then to a distressed family, 
if it were only to speak to them of her Saviour 
would be of more value than gifts of money ; 
and doubtless she was right. Still she would 
like to give such help where it was most needed 
and would do most good, and she conceived the 
design of getting a few of her young friends 
together one evening in the week to make 
garments for the needy, and she was sure her 
mother would countenance this plan, and that 
her uncle, especially, would help her to com- 
mence it. 

She was not disappointed. When, with a 
tremulous voice she told Mrs. Young what she 
wished to do, and spoke about it also to Mr. 
Young, and to Mr. Haslam, they all expressed 
their approval of her design, and she soon found 
herself as busy as a deaconness, and almost as 
successful as Dorcas herself, her only difficulty 
being that her zeal was greater than her strength. 
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Are there not numbers of young persons like 
Lucy who might do more than they have ever 
thought of doing for the poor of their own land? 
How sad it is that in such a country as ours, 
and in such a city as London, there should be 
so many of the gentler sex who scarcely know 
what to do with thjeir time, — and who spend 
much of it in profitless recreation, in foolish 
novel-reading, or in heated drawing-rooms ! — 
Home and Foreign Missions ask the aid of all 
young people, and the benefit which might 
accrue to benevolent enterprises of all kinds if 
the youth of our land would throw themselves 
into them, it is altogether impossible to calcu- 
late. We shall not pursue, in this narrative, 
any further line of remark on this subject, or 
stop to tell of Lucy's efforts to do good amongst 
the poor, for our main intention is to speak of 
Foreign Missions, and to relate how Lucy and 
her friends were connected with them. But it 
is a fact that those who do most for the heathen 
abroad are just those whose sympathies are 
with the heathen at home ; for their Christian 
liberality overflows towards both, and, on 
behalf of both, their energies are constantly put 
forth. 

Children in India are taught by their mothers 
to bow down before idols of wood and stone ; 
children in England are taught by their parents 
to beg, to steal, to drink, and are seen in thou- 
sands worshipping at the shrine of Bacchus in 
the public-houses and gin-palaces of our great 
metropolis. Which are the most to be pitied ? 
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Whose case is the most deplorable and sad ? 
We would rescue them all if possible, and lead 
them all to the loving Saviour of our race. Our 
Foreign Missions would rescue heathen children; 
our Home Misssions British children, that they 
all may become gems in the crown of our Re- 
deemer and Lord. 



CHAPTER III. 
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III. 



THE MISSIONARY MEETING. 

I HE evening on which the juvenile meet- 
ing was held was a moonlight one in 
December, and the air was clear and 
frosty, so that the children of the school were 
present in large numbers. 

At one end of the room was a large map of 
India ; and on the walls were diagrams illustra- 
tive of missionary life and work in various parts 
of the world. 

The service commenced with the singing of 
Bishop Heber's missionary hymn, " From 
Greenland's icy mountains," and the voices of 
the children, who had been well trained pre- 
viously, were very sweet and harmonious. They 
did not shout, as some children do, just for the 
sake of making a noise; but sang in perfect 
tune and in correct time, some of the girls 
taking the second, so that the sound fell most 
delightfully on the ear. We have many fine 
missionary hymns now, and an improved style 
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of singing is being introduced into all our 
children's services which ought to be encour- 
aged as much as possible. Singing is natural 
to children, but they must be taught how to 
sing, and the utmost pains should be taken with 
them so that on any occasion they may be 
ready to take their part in these sweet exercises 
of Christian devotion. 

Mr. Haslam was present, to the no small joy 
of his young friends, and when he was called to 
the chair, Willie and Fred who sat side by side, 
clapped their hands heartily, and were followed 
by other boys ; yes, and by the girls, too. 

It would be difficult to give Mr. Haslam's 
speech, but for children it was just the thing. 
There was nothing prosy about it. It was full 
of anecdote and humour, and every one listened 
with great deUght. He first complimented the 
children on the manner in which they had sung 
the hymn, and told* them that when hie was a 
boy he had no oppportunity of learning music, 
and that now he was only a very poor singer. 
" But, children," he said ^*I know when I hear 
good singing, and I have heard it this evening, 
and I hope to hear yet more." He then went 
on to speak of the mission fields of India and 
China, and of the interior of Africa, and, referring 
to the large map, he said, "you see, children, 
what a vast country this is, and it belongs to 
England though England is so small, and 
Queen Victoria is also Empress of the great 
continent of India. I wonder who of you would 
like to go to that country when he is old enough, 
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to plant there the standard of the cross and to 
tell the children of the heathen of Jesus, who 
came to save men from their sins." 

Willie whispered to Fred, " I should." "But," 
said Mr. Haslam, " if many of you cannot go 
to India, you can pray for India, and you can 
collect money for India, and thus you can do 
something for the good of India. And let no 
little boy or girl say well, it is so little that I can 
do that it seems of no use. Suppose a little drop 
of water come from the clouds, and about to fall 
into the sea, * O dear I should be lost there — 
I shall do no good there, I do not like to fall 
down, there.' Why you know that all the 
drops of water might say the same, and that 
whether they come from the clouds or from the 
rivers ; and what would the sea say to them 
think you ? The sea would say you foolish 
little things, I want you all. I am a great big 
sea, but I am made up of little drops, and if 
all the little drops were unwilling to come 
like you, I should soon dry up. And so, 
children, said Mr. Haslam^ India is a large 
country, and to do any good many efforts 
must be put forth ; and just as the sea 
needs the little drops of water does that 
country need the little contributions of the 
church as well as the larger ones which are 
made up of littler. So do not say our little 
shillings, or sixpences, or pennies will do no 
good; they will all go to swell the amount 
needful for the spread of the gospel in that 
country." And then Mr. Haslam quoted a beau- 
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tiful passage from a writer in the ^' Calcutta 
Review" which he intended specially for the 
teachers. 

"For Britain, our prayer is, that ere she drop 
the most potent sceptre ever wielded over 
Indian realms, she may be enabled to take up 
the language, not of boastfulness, but of grati- 
tude to the God of Providence for the success- 
ful discharge of her delegated trust, and say : 
I found India one wide and universal scene of 
anarchy and misrule ; I left it one peaceful and 
consolidated empire ; I found its people ground 
down by the most frightful oppression, its 
industry paralysed, and person and property 
exposed to the assaults of lawless .violence and 
the invasion of every ruffian plunderer ; I left its 
people exempt from the multitudinous exactions 
of covetousness and wrong, its industry revived 
and augmented in productiveness a hundred- 
fold, person and property secure, from the im- 
provement of individual, domestic and social 
morals, and the uniform administration of 
equitable law; — I found India lying prostrate 
beneath the yoke of blinding ignorance and 
brutifying superstition ; I left her joyfully 
recovered from the double yoke — revived by the 
kindling beams of fairest science, and the 
revelations of Heaven's own illuminating truth ; 
I found India the chosen habitation of the 
most horrid cruelties that ever polluted the 
earth or disgraced the family of man; I left 
her as the most favoured domain and 
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dwelling-place of righteousness, benevolence 
and peace: — 

Be these thy trophies, Queen of many isles I 

On these high flieaven shall shed indulgent smiles. 

First, by thy Guardian voice to India led. 

Shall Truth divine her tearless victory spread 

Wide and more wide, the Heaven-born light shall stream, 

New realms from thee shall catch the blissful theme ; 

Unwonted warmth the soften'd savage feel. 

Strange chiefs admire and turban'd warriors kneel ; 

The prostrate East submit her jewell'd pride, 

And swarthy kings adore the Crucified 1 

Yes, it shall come I E'en now my eyes behold, 

In distant view, the wished for age unfold. 

Lo 1 o*er the shadowy days that roll between, 

A wandering gleam foretells th* ascending scene I 

Oh 1 doom'd victorious from thy wounds to rise, 

Dejected India, lifb thy downcast eyes. 

And mark the hour, whose faithfril steps for thee. 

Through time's press'd ranks, bring on the Jubilee." 

He sat down amid the cheers of the young 
people, and then they sang another hymn, and 
many eyes were already wet with tears. 

Next the Secretary read a list of the collectors' 
names and of the amounts they had obtained — 
the total for the year being ^^40. What smiles 
and congratulations there were as one name 
after another was given ! Lucy stood at the 
head of the list, but was not elated with her 
success. Silently she thanked God in her 
heart, and only resolved to go on and do better. 
And little Willlie, who for the first time had 
heard his name announced as a missionary 
collector, looked up into Freddy's face, but said 
nothing. 

A minister was present who had been for 
some time in South Africa, and he next 
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addressed the children, giving them quite a string 
of facts illustrative of mission life and work in 
'that country. " Perhaps you know, children," 
he said " that when the missionaries first went 
into Kafirland, about 50 years ago, the people 
had no books, for indeed their language was 
unwritten. Now they have the scriptures in 
their own language, and hundreds of them have 
learnt to read. This," he said, holding up a 
book, "is a copy of God's Word in that tongue, 
and though you cannot understand it, I will read 
you a few verses that you may hear how 
different it sounds from the English. These 
words are the words of John iii. 14 and 16. 

" ' Nanjengokuha u-Mosesi tvapakamisa innyoha 
enhlango, kwo njalo ufanele ukupakanyiswa unyana 
iveaintu. Ukuze osukuba ekohva kuye angahuhi, koko 
ahe nohomi ohungunapakade, Ngokuha UTixo wali- 
tancla ilizwe kangaka, wada wanika unyana wake oku- 
pela kivozelweyo, ukuze osukuba ekohva kuye angabubi\ 
koko abe nobonii obungunapakade,^ " 

The children smiled as they heard this pas- 
sage, which to their ears seemed very strange ; 
and Mr. Williams, to give him a name, went on. 
*' You will perhaps ask, dear children, whether 
there are many who have become Christians in 
that country. Yes, very many, and among 
them is a chief, now a very old man named 
Kama, of whom perhaps, some of you have read. 
I knew him well. He used to come to my 
house sometimes, and to sit at my table, and he 
always behaved like a true gentleman. He 
suffered much persecution for Christ's sake at 
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one time, but he was no coward. He stood his 
ground, and was faithful to his trust. Once 
he attended an English missionary meeting in 
Graham's Town, and was asked to speak. He 
could only do so through an interpreter; and 
what he said was in substance this. ' I look upon 
all the people in the gallery, and I see they have 
got white faces. I look upon all the people in the 
body of the qhapel, and I see they have got white 
faces. I look upon all the gentlemen on the 
platform, and I see they have all white faces. 
I am a black man. Well ; perhaps you white 
people will say why do you speak to us you 
black man ? Have not we white ministers to 
speak to us ? Why should we listen to you ? 
The reason is because the God that made you 
made me ; that because the Saviour who died 
for you died for me ; and because though I have 
a black skin I have a white heart, for my sins 
have been forgiven for Christ's sake.' Was not 
that a beautiful speech," said Mr. Williams ; 
*' and do you not think that such a man as 
Kama is a wonderful trophy of Divine grace ? 
• And one of his sons is now a native minister ; 
and there are many native ministers in South 
Africa, several of whom are excellent preachers. 
One I knew named JohnN. Capai, who lived in a 
very delightful part of the country, and had 
under his charge a number of people^ to whom 
he spoke of Christ with very great sweetness 
and power. He was killed in the Kafir war ; 
but the body was found by his friends, and he 
was buried by a clergyman of the Church of 
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England in the churchyard at Bathurst, for the 
clergyman knew him to be a real Christian, and 
was glad to give him a Christian burial. ** Dear 
boys/' continued Mr.Williams,**you have heard, 
perhaps, of Dr. Moffatt and Dr. Livingstone. 
The former went many years ago far into the 
interior of Africa and preached Christ to a race of 
people called the Sechuana; and the latter 
penetrated far into the centre of the great Con- 
tinent, and discovered lakes and rivers and 
numerous tribes unknown to us before. He 
was originally a weaver boy in Scotland, but he 
rose step by step until he became a missionar}^,. 
and then the greatest traveller of modern times^ 
At length he died and his remains are to be 
brought to England by his faithful servants^ 
and buried in Westminster Abbey. And now 
there are vast regions opening up in that part 
of the world for missionary enterprise, and per- 
haps some boy here may go in a few years and 
tell the children of the heathen the story of the 
Redeemer's cross." 

After the address of Mr. Williams, a collec- 
tion was made which amounted to upwards of 
£6 ; but, no doubt, the Chairman gave very 
liberally. 

He returned with his young friends to their 
home ; and Mr. and Mrs. Young were waiting 
to receive them. 

" We have had a capital meeting, Mama," 
said Fred ; "and uncle is a first-rate chairman, 
I assure you." 

"Yes," said Willie; "he gave us a very 
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good Speech — we shall ask him to come again 
— shall we not, Lucy ? " 

" We shall all be very glad if he will," re- 
plied Lucy; "but we do not know what will 
be a year hence ; and many things may happen 
before that time." 

" Yes ; " said Mr. Young. " We must not 
build on the future, for we know not what a 
day is to bring forth. However, let us be 
thankful for the blessings we now enjoy, and 
work for Christ, whilst we have time and 
opportunity, with all diligence." 

Mr. Haslam expressed himself as greatly 
pleased with the Meeting, and with the efforts of 
the children, and returned home saying to him- 
self, what a pleasure there is in trying to do 
good ! Mrs. Haslam was an invalid, and un- 
able to leave her house, but he was accustomed 
to relate to her all he heard on such occasions 
as these ; and very cheering was the story of 
this Missionary Meeting, though she thought 
of her own two children whom she had buried 
a few months before. They, too, would perhaps 
have taken part in the great Missionary enter- 
prise, she said, had they been spared ; but she 
checked herself, and said, " Thy will be done;" 
for she knew that they were in the far off land ; 
and that there, they were, in some way, serving 
God, better than they could have served Him 
here. 

Many a mother fondly hopes that her bright- 
eyed boy, whom she is nursing on her lap, will 
one day become a minister or a missionary; but 
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in a few short years, perhaps, her hopes are 
suddenly cut ofT and she is called to lay him in 
the silent grave. Yes, dear mother, but thy 
Saviour knoweth what is best for thee and 
thine, and it may be that he is even now a 
missionary, sent from time to time on some 
errand of love to thyself or others, and thou 
shalt meet him again in the world that knows 
no tears. 

Years ago we knew a widowed mother who 
doated on a son, and he was worthy of her 
fondest love. He was a sweet singer, a perfect 
master of music, and moreover a true Christian. 
She had hopes that he would occupy a promi- 
nent position in the church of Christ, and 
would be the stay and staff of her declining 
years. But consumption seized him as its 
prey, and gradually he began to waste away 
before her eyes. She waited on him by day, 
and watched over him at night until her own 
strength began to fail ; but, though at first 
reluctant to part with her boy, she yielded him 
into the hands of her Father and his. We saw 
him die — how sweetly, calmly, joyfully, he 
passed away ; and so certain were we that he 
had gone to swell the music of the skies, that 
one feeling only pervaded the breasts of all who 
stood around his dying bed. It is well : it is 
well. 

We knew another youth whose parents cheer- 
fully gave him up to become a missionary in a 
heathen land, and who gave great promise of 
usefulness in the sphere to which he was sent ; 
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but no sooner had he landed than he was 
smitten down by fever, ere he had even opened 
his commission, or preached to the people a 
single sermon. 

Thus mysterious are the ways of Providence, 
who giveth not an account of Himself to man. 
Are you a bereaved one in some such way as 
this ? * Be still, and know that I am God ' is 
the word which falls upon your ear. Listen ; 
be quiet ; and you shall know that all is well. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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THE LAND OF THE VEDA. 

UCY had been reading a remarkable book 
'' The Land of the Veda/' by Dr. Butler, 
a missionary of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the United States, which so 
charmed her with its beautiful pictures of the 
East and and its stories of the triumphs of the 
Gospel that she returned to it again and again, 
and occasionally read parts of it aloud to her 
Mama, or told her some of the facts which 
it contained. Both Fred and Willie would pay 
great attention, and Mr. Young, who had friends 
in India, was glad when he could spend an 
evening listening to Lucy as she talked and 
read. 

^*What think you," she said, one evening, 
*^ is the grandest and most costly monument 
ever erected to the memory of a man or 
woman ?" 

'^Oh, I know" said Willie— '* the Albert 
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Monument, which you remember we went to see 
in the summer." 

" No, Willie," said Lucy, "there is one far 
grander than even that. It is a Mausoleum 
called the Taj, and was built by the great 
Mogul, Shah Jehan over the body of his beauti- 
ful empress. It occupied 20,000 men in erect- 
ing it for twenty two years, and cost 3^3,174,802 
sterling. Look, here are the pictures of it ! 
Would you not like to see such a splendid build- 
ing as this, Freddy ?" 

" Indeed I should," said Fred, ^' but where 
is it ? and when was it built ? 

" It is about six miles from the city of Agra, 
Fred; which you caii find on the map of 
India, and it was commenced about the year 

1631." 

** But could I see it if I were there ? because 
I think the Mahommedans do not let people 
enter their Mausoleums ; and the Great Mogul 
was a Mahommedan, was he not ? 

" He was," replied Lucy ; ** and it was never 
intended that a Christian should defile this 
Mausoleum, and the Empress herself, before 
she died, expressed a wish that on her tomb 
should be inscribed ' Defend us from the tribe of 
unbelievers.' But her shrine is now in the 
custody of this very tribe, — that is of the British 
Government ; and Dr. Butler tells us that he 
and a band of Christian missionaries stood round 
that tomb and sang the doxology to the Holy 
Trinity." 

" You see, children/' observed Mrs. Young, 
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'* how God overrules the purposes of men, and 
how he can set aside all their plans and 
schemes. Here is this magnificent Mausoleum, 
of which Dr.Butler says ^ there was never erected 
in the world anything so perfect and lovely, save 
Solomon's Temple, now in the hands of a Chris- 
tian nation. But what was it, Lucy, that an 
English lady said of the Taj ? " 

" I would die to-morrow, to have such 
another monument put over me,' was her reply 
when she was asked what she thought of 
it." 

'* And do you admire the sentiment, Lucy ? " 

" Indeed no ! Mama, I would quite as soon 
have a simple head-stone over my grave, like 
that of the dairyman's daughter, which I saw 
in the Isle of Wight." 

** You are right, Lucy, for splendid monu- 
ments can do us no good after we are gone ; 
and it will make no difference to us whether our 
remains rest in a cathedral or in a village 
churchyard. But let us pass to another sub- 
ject, and hear what Dr. Butler says of missions 
in India, and of the progress of Christianity in 
that country." 

** Yes," said Freddy ** but what is meant by 
the Land of the Veda, Lucy ? As you are so 
wise now, you can perhaps tell us." 

'^ I do not pretend to be wise," answered 
Lucy ; '^ but Dr. Butler tells us that Veda is the 
name of the sacred books of the Hindoos that 
they are very ancient, and that they contain a 
collection of hymns, with rules for their use in 
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honour of fire, air, and other deities.* Parts of 
the Rig- Veda which is the most important of 
the Vedas have been translated into English 
by Professor Wilson." 

" How foolish of people to worship such 
things as fire and air," said Freddy. 

" It appears very foolish to us who have been 
taught better," said Mrs. Young, " but idolatry 
has prevailed in India for many centuries, and 
it is only in recent times that the light of Chris- 
tianity has begun to dawn on that vast coun- 
try." 

**And it will take a long time to convert 
India, will it not Mama ?" asked Lucy. 
'* Perhaps so," was the reply, **for the difficul- 
ties are very considerable, but God can do great 
things in a short time, and within the last few 
years many triumphs have been won by the Gos- 
pel in that land. The burning of widows, and 
other heathen customs have been forbidden ; 
and we learn from Dr. Butler and other mis- 
sionaries that there are many thousands of 
Christians in India, whilst mission schools have 
been established in many parts of the country, 
which are attended by the children of all ranks 
and classes. I think you read me one day, a 
beautiful account of Maria, a native of India, 
who joined Dr. Butler's church at Bareilly, and 
became a martyr for Christ. Will you read the 
story again Lucy ?" 

*' With great pleasure, Mama; for it is 

* The leading deities are Indra, Agne, and Surya; snd the 
female deities are Ushas, Saraswati, and Sinvili. 
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indeed very beautiful. Dr. Butler says : * She 
dearly loved our means of grace, and particu- 
larly the class meeting, where with artless 
simplicity, she would tell how the Lord led 
her to hate sin and love holiness, and how 
sweetly her soul rested in Christ as her perfect 
Saviour. Her father was a Eurasian, and she 
spoke the English language well. She had an 
unbounding zeal to do good, and an ardent hope 
for the elevation of her sex in India, though 
she knew their deep degradation far better than 
we did. But it was then a dark day in Bareilly. 

** * Maria had been led to Christ while on a 
visit to Calcutta, through the instrumentality 
of the Baptist missionaries there. Thus, the 
first Church member of American Methodism 
in India was contributed by the English 
Baptists, while American Presbyterianism 
donated the first native preacher to lay the 
foundation of our work in that land. No 
opening then appeared, even to her, by which 
we could reach and enlighten the daughters of 
India. Every door seemed shut ; and we could 
not obtain a single female scholar to instruct or 
save. But Maria believed the morning light 
would break soon, and a better day would dawn 
upon her country, and that it was near at hand. 

" * We would sit and converse with her, and 
then, with our hearts full of mingled hope and 
anxiety, would kneel down and implore God 
Almighty to come to our aid, and open a door of 
faith to those millions of souls so closely shut 
up. Prayer would give us renewed confidence, 
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and help us to hang upon the naked promise of 
our God, while we struggled hard to answer 
the anxiety of our hearts as they would ex- 
claim, *^ Watchman, what of the night ? " 

*^ * This precious girl, who, of all her race 
and sex in Bareilly, alone loved us for the 
Gospel's sake, seemed raised up to encourage 
and aid us in our new mission. She was likely 
to become as faithful a helper to my wife as 
" Joel " was to me. But the fearful rebellion 
broke over the land, and Sepoy bigotry aimed 
to extinguish every vestige of Gospel light in 
India. Maria became a martyr for Christianity. 
Her blood baptized the soil of Bareilly, and 
made it sacred for ever for our Mission and for 
Christ. And there, on the very spot where she 
fell, has sprung up a harvest of good for the 
daughters of India, of the realization of which 
we had but feeble hope in those dark days 
before the mutiny.' *' 

** The rebellion," said Freddy, " will you tell 
us something about that? I think it was 
Havelock who put it down, was it not ? " 

** He had a considerable share in putting it 
down," answered Lucy, "but it is a sad story 
and, as told by Dr. Butler, is most affecting* 
He was in the midst of it, and he tells us of 
the massacre of the ladies and children at 
Cawnpore, whose bodies were thrown into a 
well ; and of other terrible atrocities committed 
by Nana Sahib ; then he tells us of the relief of 
Lucknow by Havelock, by a mere handful of 
men, one of the greatest victories ever accom- 
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plished by military skill. He had already gained 
a victory over 3,500 rebels at Futtypce, and de- 
feated Nana Sahib at Ahirva; when he marched 
on to Lucknow, where the garrison in the 
Residency was surrounded by thousands of Se- 
poys, who disputed with him every inch of 
ground. But he reached the city; he pushed 
his way to the Residency, and, in the midst of 
severe fighting, he at length entered it victorious. 
Listen to the story described by one of the staff. 
" ' About eleven o'clock a.m. the people in the 
Residency could distinctly perceive an increased 
agitation in the centre of the city, with a sound 
of musketry and the smoke of guns. All the 
garrison was upon the alert, and the excitement 
among many of the officers and soldiers was 
quite painful to witness. About half-past one 
p.m. they could see many of the people of the 
city leaving it on the North side across the 
bridges, with bundles of clothes, etc., on their 
heads. Still their deliverers were not yet visible. 
At four p.m. a report spread that some of them 
could be seen, but for a full hour later nothing 
definite could be made out. At five o'clock 
volleys of musketry, rapidly growing louder and 
nearer, were heard, and soon the peculiar ring 
of a minie ball over their heads told them 
their friends could be only a gun shot 
from them now. They could see the sepoys • 
firing heavily on them from the tops of the 
houses, but the smoke concealed them. 
Five minutes later and the English troops 
emerged where they could actually be seen, 
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fighting their way up. the street, and though 
some fell at every step, yet nothing could with- 
stand the headlong gallantry of the men. The 
78th Highlanders were in front, led in person by 
General Havelock. Once fairly seen, all doubts 
and fears regarding them were ended, and then 
the garrison's long pent-up feeling of anxiety 
and suspense burst forth in a succession of 
deafening cheers. From every pit, trench and 
battery, from behind the sand-bags piled on 
shattered houses, from every post still held by a 
few gallant spirits, rose cheer on cheer, even 
from the hospital. Many of the wounded 
crawled forth to join in the glad shout of 
welcome to those who had so bravely come to 
their assistance. It was a moment never to be 
forgotten.' " 

" But Havelock died, did he not ? '* asked 
Fred. 

*^ Yes," replied Lucy. " His work was done, 
and though he did not fall in battle he fell as 
the result of his self-denying labours ; but, O, 
Freddy, he was so happy. He feared no evil. 
His last thoughts were about Jesus ; and he 
said to his son, who was waiting upon him, 
* My son, see how a Christian can die.' " 

** I think Dr. Butler returned to Lucknow," 
said Mr Young. 

** Yes," replied Lucy, ** and a sad picture he 
gives of it ; but he was able to re-commence 
the Mission ; and he speaks in very hopeful 
terms of India's future. An aged native shed 
tears because he saw that Hindooism was dying, 
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'and so it is,' says Dr. Butler here, *for already, 
thank God ! the blood even of the Sepoy race 
flows in the veins of the Methodist ministry in 
Oude and Rohilcund, while their children are 
singing in our Christian schools and churches, 
Hosannah to the Son of David.* " 

" Have we any missionaries in Lucknow ? " 
asked Freddy. 

"We have one I have heard of,'* said Mr. 
Young, *'Mr. Broadbent, who was sent there 
specially to labour among the Methodist 
soldiers, and I believe he is working with the 
American Missionaries veiy successfully. Mrs. 
Broadbent visits the Zenanas,* or inner apart- 
ments in which females are secluded from all 
other society ; and they are often disposed to 
listen to the truth, of which, however, they are 
profoundly ignorant." *' You see, children," 
added Mrs. Young, " how much need there is 
for prayer and effort on behalf of India ; and as 
India belongs to the British crown, and Queen 
Victoria is Empress of the country we ought 
specially to seek its evangelization, and send to 
it all the missionaries we can." 

A few days after this conversation Mr. 
Haslam again called, when part of it was 
repeated, and deeply interested in the subject 
he observed ^' there is another book on * The 
Land of the Veda,' I have seen, and I think 
I can obtain the loan of it for a few days." t 

* A word derived from Zen — a woman, 
t "The Land of the Veda" by the Rev. P. Percival, 
London, 1864. 
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"Thank you" said Lucy, "I should like to 
know more about India and its people." 

The book was sent to Lucy the next day, 
and" on opening it she said "here is another 
treat for me ; " and in the reading of it she 
spent several hours at different times until she 
was able to tell her Mama much that it con- 
tained. 

" What a beautiful description it gives 
of the Vedas," she said one day, " and the 
illustrations of India and its temples are 
very striking. I did not know before, Mama, 
that the people of India are such poets 
and have so extensive a literature. But here 
is the book, and listen, Mama, — the prince of 
Tamil poets wrote an epic called Chinta-mani, 
which is one of the most masterly performances 
found in the language. This poem extends to 
15,000 lines, and contains some brilliant 
gems." 

" I am afraid I should never get through 
it," said Mrs. Young, " even if I understood 
Tamil." 

" Nor should I," replied Lucy; " but I like 
good poetry you know, and I daresay some 
parts of it would be worth reading. But what 
a sad description Mr. Percival gives of idolatry ! 
They have splendid temples in India which are 
designed to be the abodes of the gods, and it is 
said that on the great festival days the people 
are literally mad upon their idols." 

*^ Yes, Lucy " rejoined Mrs. Young, " I think 
that idolaters shame us Christians in some 
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respects, for they give more, and suffer more 
for their false gods than we do for our Lord 
and Saviour." 

"But their worship is very degrading 
Mama." 

"It is so, Lucy ; as I see Mr. Percival 
describes, and as I have often elsewhere 
read." 

" Will India ever be converted, Mama ? " 

" Undoubtedly it will, though the difficulties 
appear very great. Christianity swept away 
the idolatry of Greece and Rome, and it will 
one day destroy the idolatry of India and China. 
You remember what the Bible says, ^ He shall 
reign from sea to sea and from the river unto 
the ends of the earth.' " 

"Yes: Mama, and the lesson we had at 
family prayer yesterday was very encouraging. 
It was, you know, the first chapter of Malachi, 
in which it is said, ' For from the rising of the 
sun unto the going down of the same, my name 
shall be great among the Gentiles, and in every 
place incense and a pure offering shall be offered 
unto my name, and a pure offering; for my 
name shall be great among the heathen, saith 
the Lord of hosts.' " 

** Do you remember Mr. Charles Wesley's 
lines on that verse ? " asked Mrs. Young. 

'* I have not seen them," replied Lucy. 

^* Fetch the tenth volume of his poems and 
you will find them." 

Lucy ran to the library, and brought the 
volume and read : 
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" The name be known from EaM to West 
The truth and power and love confessed , 

Of Christ, our gieat exalted Lord. 
Jesus, we long Thy day to see, 
To hail Thy sovereign majesty, 
By all the heathen world adorEd. 

The only God supreme Thou art. 
To Thee may every praying heart 

Present iiself, an offering pure ; 
And let our whole converted race. 
Who taste Thy love, and sing Thy praise, 

To all eternity endure." 
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TRIUMPHS IN CEYLON. 




RIENDSHIPS formed by young peo^e 
at school often become as lasting as life 
itself. And when they are sanctified 
by religion they are highly beneficial, having a 
tendency to draw the mind to God and to in- 
spire it with zeal for the glory of His name. 
Many a young person has been stimulated to 
lofty purposes and aims by early friendships ; 
and when two hearts are bound very closely 
together they often beat more warmly in the 
service of their common Lord. 

Lucy had a friend who was dear to her as 
her own life. After leaving school they had 
often met, now at this house, and now at the 
other ; and when separated they had kept up a 
correspondence which was mutually beneficial, 
as they both took care not to write on any sub- 
ject that would in any way prove injurious to 
their piety. Many of the letters of young peo- 
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pie are filled with nonsense. They write to one 
another about the parties they attend, or the 
fashions they adopt, or the sentimental novels 
they run through ; not such were the topics on 
which Lucy wrote, for she was too wise to 
spend her time in such frivolities, and her friend 
was in this respect, as in others, like-minded 
with her. 

But that friend had left her four years ago, 
left her to become the wife of a Missionary in 
Ceylon. It was a sad day when they parted, 
for they knew not that they should ever meet 
again; but Eliza, Lucy's friend, was satisfied 
that she was in her providential path, and a 
brave heroine as she was, felt no fear of the 
distant voyage, nor of any of the perils she 
might afterwards encounter. 

But what of the correspondence ? 

"Certainly I will write to you," said Eliza. 

" How often," asked Lucy. " I shall want a 
letter from you by every mail; and I will write 
to you by every returning one." 

" Agreed," replied Eliza ; " as far, that is, as 
circumstances will admit, for what my duties 
will be I cannot tell until I get to my destina- 
tion and understand my work." 

The farewell was taken. Eliza sailed, and 
was on the waters of the great deep nearly 
four months. What was Lucy's joy to receive 
her first letter announcing her safe arrival, and 
giving an account of the incidents of her voyage. 
Her marriage, too, was of course narrated, and 
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the reception she had met with from the native 
Christians. 

Lucy read the letter with tears of thankful- 
ness to God. It concluded with the words 
" Pray for us," and she said in her heart, yes, 
that I will, and at once her supplications rose 
to heaven for a blessing on her friend and on 
her work. 

But she must hasten to communicate the 
contents of the letter to her Mama; and finding 
her alone she told her the glad news, which 
was not less gratifying to her than to Lucy. 

" I rejoice with you, my dear," she said, "and 
I should like to read the letter ; but, perhaps, 
you will tell me some of its contents." 

" I will, with pleasure. Mama. The voyage 
occupied ninety -two days, and was on the whole 
a very pleasant one. The party landed at 
Colombo, and there they were most kindly 
received by the missionaries and their friends, 
Eliza was charmed with the appearance of the 
country from the ship, and says, * it is not at 
all like England's rocky shore, for down to the 
water's edge is rich tropical vegetation, and a 
jungle coasts the sea for some miles, whilst 
Adam's peak towers far into the clouds.* But 
what do you think of their landing, Mama. 
The ladies of the party had to be let down 
from the ship in a chair into a boat which was 
rowed by a lot of almost naked bronze-coloured 
men, who sang a kind of song, but in a very 
monotonous tone. At Colombo, Eliza was 
married, and some time after took the train for 
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Kandy, there being a railway from Colombo to 
that place, which it seems runs through a very 
splendid country. The description of Kandy 
is quite enchanting; and makes me almost wish 
to see the country, though I do not expect that 
I ever shall. Many strange scenes are wit- 
nessed here. 'One day,' she says, *we saw a 
Tamil funeral. A sort of car was dressed up 
with leaves and coloured cloths ; several 
Tamils walked round it, and one, who led the 
way, danced in a most fantastic fashion, turn- 
ing up the whites of his eyes, and uttering a 
sort of wail.' She saw the great temple of the 
tooth; the Budhist priests in their long yellow 
robes ; and the dhobeys washing their clothes 
in the lake." 

" She next gives an account of her journey 
through the jungles in a bullock bandy, which, 
in consequence of the badness of the roads had 
to be dragged or pushed over stones and deep 
mud. At length the party reached Trincomalie, 
a lovely harbour on the eastern coast of the 
island, which, she says, is bounded on the 
west with beautiful plantations, rich in all the 
verdure of the East. In front of the Mission 
House was a beautiful verandah, and the walls 
of the * drawing-room were decorated with the 
leaves of the date tree. But Mama," said 
Lucy, "you must read these letters yourself, 
for I have only given you a few of the incidents 
they contain." 

** I am greatly obliged to you, my dear," said 
Mrs. Young, " and very glad to hear that your 
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dear friend has arrived at her destination, 
and is hkely to be very happy in her work. 
You see she has had already some difficulties 
to encounter, but she has a brave spirit and a 
cheerful disposition, and, no doubt, she will be 
carried through much which would dishearten 
a young person less heroic." 

As this conversation was going on, Mr. 
Young arrived from the city, bringing with him 
from Mudie's, Sir James E. Tennent's work on 
Ceylon, which Lucy had expressed a great wish 
to read. 

" Oh, what a treat," she said, as she opened 
the book. " I shall like to learn more of this 
wonderful island now that Eliza is there," and 
ere long she retired to her room to look over 
the work, which she saw at once was full of 
information of every kind. She read a page or 
two of what the author says respecting Kandy 
and Trincomalie in the first volume, and learnt 
that the temperature of that part of Ceylon 
ranges from 70 deg. in December and January 
to 94 deg. in May and June; and she wondered 
how the latter could be borne by Europeans, 
but she read that "the heat is rendered tolerable 
at. all times by the shadiness of the land and 
sea breezes." 

Other letters reached Lucy from time to time 
which were read and re-read with intense in- 
terest, and often made the subject of conversa- 
tion in the family circle. Our present chapter 
embraces a period of some months; and, 
though we give no dates, the facts related in it 
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are comparatively of recent ocpuirence, and 
are illustrative of some of the present aspects 
of missionary work in that remarkable island 
to which it specially refers. 

Lucy proceeded with the reading of Tennent, 
occasionally making extracts from the book, 
respecting the natural history of the country, 
some of which she afterwards found illustrated 
by the letters of her friend. 

In one packet of letters that came to hand, 
were the following remarks : — 

" You would be amused to see the frogs. 
They perch themselves everywhere — on the 
tops of chairs, towel-horses, sofas, and tables 
— they are little frogs, and of a rather queer 
shape. One of them jumped right on to me 
the other day. One evening I found a lot of 
large-winged ants flying about, and a great 
centepede as thick as my finger and half a foot 
long or more, coming after them. I had to kill 
the centepede and to burn salt in cocoa-nut 
shells in the room to kill the ants." 

In another letter, she said: '* We live in high 
rooms with no glass windows, but Venetian 
verandahs all round the house. The people are 
queer looking folks, and they dress in all sorts 
of strange fashions. One day, at chapel, I 
observed a little girl who had very showy 
colours on, with a wreath of flowers round her 
head, and a ring in her nose with a flower on 
it. The boys also have showy clothes, with 
anklets on their feet which make a great tink- 
ling as they walk. A native soldier came to 
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chapel one day, dressed up in his holiday suit. 
His trousers were loose, of violet and white 
striped silk; his coat was also silk but of a 
red colour with yellow figures ; quite grand, I 
assure you." 

For the arrival of the Indian Mail, Lucy and 
her friends how looked with the greatest plea- 
sure. It is an advantage to have friends abroad, 
and especially in the Mission field. It gives 
an interest to Mission-work which nothing else 
can, for you feel as if it were really your own 
work, and you were identified with it in the 
closest manner. And Lucy was favoured, not 
only by receiving letters herself from Ceylon, 
but by having permission to read others sent 
by Eliza to her own home. 

One day she received an account of her 
friend's arrival at Batticaloa, which for awhile 
was to be her home. ^' Mama," said Lucy, 
*' shall I read you some extracts from this 
letter? Eliza and her husband have got to 
Batticaloa, and here is an account of their 
journey and reception." 

" I will listen with the greatest pleasure," 
said Mrs. Young ; and Lucy read : 

'* * We left Trinco last Monday. I travelled 
in a chair covered with a sheet and some mats.. 
A board was placed for my feet to rest upon, 
and two bamboos fixed in the chair, one on 
each side, by which I was carried. Across 
Cottier Bay, a distance of eight miles, we sailed 
in a Dhoney. The scenery was lovely ; little 
islands, covered with rich oriental verdure, 
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studded the bay, and Fort Augstenberg looked 

very pretty I nearly got a tip right 

over in getting out of the boat, for the men tried 
to lift me, chair and all, and one of the bam- 
boos of the chair broke. We had again to 
proceed through the jungle, and once the 
coolies gave a sudden cry of fear, for a great 
crash was heard in the forest close to us. It 
was caused by a wild elephant.' " 

**The catechist came to meet them, Mama," 
said Lucy, "and a wealthy Tamil gentleman 
sent a message to them, asking if they would 
allow him to conduct them in his carriage to 
Puliantivo." 

" They were very glad of such a kind offer, I 
should think," said Mrs. Young. 

" Yes, indeed they were, and when they got a 
little further they found the carriage waiting 
for them ; and as they drew near to the Mission 
House the road was lined with Tamils who had 
come to receive them. But I will read you 
another extract, Mama." 

** * When we had passed through them, they 
turned and followed us to our house. We 
stepped out of the carriage and walked up bur 
garden, through the verandah, to the house. 
But here such a sight presented itself; the 
most beautiful decorations were put up, formed 
of leaves, flowers, cocoa-nuts, and plantains. 
Round the pillars and lattice-work were jungle- 
creepers ; and the word *^ Welcome " greeted 
us at the garden gate, whilst suspended from 
the verandah were little paper flags cut in 
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pretty devices, and two lamps lit up the whole 
scene. This was done by the school-boys and 
teachers, who came into the verandah and 
stood round us. Several limes were given to us 
as a mark of respect, and a holiday for Monday 
was given to the school.* " 

" How very charming," said Mrs. Young, as 
Lucy paused,*^ and what a beautiful illustration 
of the value of Christian Missions. It is very 
evident that some of the Tamils appreciate 
the instruction they receive, and respect the 
Missionaries who impart it." 

" They must, indeed. Mama ; and how nice 
to meet with such a reception, in what we are 
accustomed to call a heathen land." 

" It is a heathen land, Lucy, as I have no 
doubt you will learn by-and-bye when Eliza has 
seen a little more of the country." 

*^ I have learnt that already. Mama, from Sir 
James Tennent, who gives a very full account 
of the heathenism of Ceylon, which, when I 
read, led me to think that it would be impossible 
to convert a people so superstitious." 

" With God all things are possible, Lucy ; 
but in that country the principal success will 
be in the schools and with the children and 
young people. I have heard that the Hindoo 
is a very unimpressible being, and that after 
talking with him an hour or more, he will turn 
away and say, * what is that to me ? I must 
follow the religion of my ancestors.' " 

An illustration of Mrs. Young's remarks on 
the hopefulness of influencing the children of 
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the heathen, was furnished in one of Eliza's 
letters received some time after. It was told 
her by one who taught a large school at Jaffna 
for several years. A girl who had been at her 
school as a child, had left it at about ten years 
of age, and was afterwards married to a heathen 
man. But she never forgot what she had heard 
at school ; and when she was dying at 22 years 
of age, her father told her to call upon the God 
Cundaswanny; but she exclaimed, *No: I can- 
not. Cundaswanny is a devil. Jesus ! Jesus ! ' 
And she died saying ^ Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.' For twelve years the seed had been 
hidden. Now it brought forth fruit unto 
eternal life. 

In one of her letters Eliza gave an amusing 
account of a rat-snake which she saw chasing 
a rat ; which reminded Lucy of a story of Sir J. 
Tennent, who one day surprised a snake which 
had just seized a rat, by covering it suddenly 
with a glass shade. Lucy did not much like 
this idea of rats, and snakes, and centepedes, 
and lizards ; the latter, as Eliza told her, creep 
up the walls in all directions, but though repul- 
sive in appearance (one specie being from four 
to five feet in length) they are quite harmless. 
The delicate flesh of this large one is often 
made by the natives into curry, and its skin 
into shoes. 

** Well, Lucy," said Mr. Young, one evening 
as he came in from the city, " any letters from 
Ceylon this week ? " 

" Yes," replied Lucy. " You will be glad to 
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hear, Papa, that our friends are well, and that 
some progress is being made in their great 
work. One of the missionaries says that the 
heathen are erecting new temples, but only as 
speculations in business. * But in the wilder- 
ness we are erecting schools on every hand, 
and these will ultimately reform and change 
the whole nation.' Thus you see, Papa," con- 
tinued Lucy, "God's servants are still hopeful, 
and are looking forward to the day when that 
beautiful island will be won to Christ our 
Lord." 

^* Your friend is full of missionary enthusiasm, 
Lucy ; and I am glad she is, as without it, 
under the discouragements incident to her 
work, she would perhaps get disheartened.*' 

** Yes ; she is enthusiastic, and full of hope," 
replied Lucy, ** and if she. has her trials, she 
has also much to cheer her on ; listen to this. 
Papa." 

*' * We have had a ship in the harbour at 
Trincomalie " The Fork," and the Admiral, 
who is also Commander-in-chief for the East 
Indies, has proved a new Christian friend and 
gentleman to us. He came to see our schools 
last Tuesday week, was very much pleased, and 
spoke earnestly to the children on the impor- 
tance of renouncing heathenism and of embra- 
cing Christ. After he had seen the schools he 
asked us to take a drive with him in his 
carriage and pair. The horse-keepers were 
Hindoos, dressed in black and scarlet ; and one 
drove and the other stood behind. "We had a 
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long and beautiful drive, and the Admiral said 
that he tried to speak a word for Christ when- 
ever he could. A day or two after he invited 
the schools to the Admiralty grounds, and on 
Sunday evening he came to our Chapel, and 
afterwards expressed himself as much pleased 
with the service. Before he left us he sent five 
sovereigns for our Mission.' " 

*' You see, Papa," said Lucy, "the mission- 
aries are encouraged sometimes by persons of 
rank in society." 

" And very properly," replied Mr. Young.' 
'* How much men of rank owe to Christian 
Missions, especially in India, no one can tell. 
Time was, however, when they opposed them ; 
now they begin to see that they deserve 
encouragement and support." 




CHAPTER VI. 
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. VI. 

NATIVE MINISTERS. 



Mr, Young in conversation on the subject of 
Christian Missions, at different occasions, and 
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the frequent communications they received 
from Ceylon increased the interest they 
felt respecting them. Missionary literature 
was eagerly sought after, and nothing afforded 
them greater pleasure than when some 
minister who had been in the foreign field 
came to visit them, or when some new 
plans were devised to enlarge their means 
of contributing to the funds of the Society. 
They were Wesleyans, but they were not 
sectarians, and they rejoiced to hear of the 
labours and successes of other bodies of Chris- 
tians. However much young people may love 
their own section of the church they ought 
always to guard against a spirit of bigotry, and 
to remember that they are not the only persons 
who are trying to do good amongst the heathen. 
There are numerous missionary societies at 
work to-day, and we ought to rejoice in the 
victories won by them all. All are fighting 
against a common enemy :. all are under the 
command of one Captain and Lord. 

Mr. Haslam was a frequent guest at the 
house, and the more so since the events we 
have narrated. One evening he came bringing 
with him some pamphlets which a friend had 
lent him, and which he had not heard of before, 
for they had been sent from Ceylon and were 
entitled '^Quarterly Letters," giving accounts 
of the missions in the north of the Island, none 
of which he remembered to have seen in any 
publications in this country. 

" I find from these papers, Lucy, that there 
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are several excellent native missionaries in 
Ceylon who are very pious, and are doing a 
good work amongst the heathen of that coun- 
try." 

"That is very important," interposed Mr. 
Young, "for the natives must understand their 
own people better than English missionaries 
can do ; and speak their language much more 
exactly." 

"Is the language very difficult to learn ? 
asked Freddy. 

" I understand it is very difficult, Freddy ; 
quite as much so as Latin or Greek," said Mr. 
Haslam. 

"What plans do the native missionaries 
adopt ? " asked Lucy. 

" They visit from house to house, distribute 
tracts, and preach in the open air. One 
of them says that a heathen came up to him 
on one of these occasions and said, * If there 
is any book that contains a revelation from 
' God, it is the Bible.' And Mr. De Silva says 
that in one village the people manifested a 
great desire to know the truth. * Once, on a 
dark and rainy night, an audience of some fifty 
adults, besides children, remained for nearly an 
hour in breathless silence, under a tree, listen- 
ing to the speakers at a Bible Meeting which 
was held by torch light.' 

" What do they think of the Bible, then," 
asked Lucy. 

"You shall hear. One said, at a village 
Meeting, * All that the Book says is true, and 
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the keeping these words is undoubtedly bene- 
ficial to the soul, but what can we do ? We 
are vile and unable to keep them ! ' At 
another, a man said, * I have been six or seven 
times present at such meetings, but never 
found a fault with your Book ; next time I will 
bring my Gooroo.' A Brahmin bought a Scrip- 
ture-portion some time since, and he now 
makes a good use of it. * This is the best of 
books I ever saw to lead any one in the path of 
wisdom, and that, too, so briefly and so 
plainly,' is his estimation of that portion." 

I should think," said Mrs. Young, "that 
Meetings in the open air in that country would 
often be very pleasant." 

" It appears so, and especially on moon-light 
nights, when the air will be comparatively 
cool," said Mr. Haslam. " But sometimes 
they are held with difficulty, in consequence of 
the opposition of the heathen. * The, mere in- 
formation,' says one of the native missionaries, 
' that such a meeting would be held in the 
place, frightened the teacher vexy much, for no 
one of his rank could lift up hand or foot in 
that village without the permission of the 
Headman.' " 

" What did he do, then ? " asked Freddy. 

" You shall learn," rejoined Mr. Haslam. 
" I will read you what he says." 

"* Well, the appointed day comes, but where 
to hold the meeting is the question. Here is a 
piece of land by the road-side, but no trees on 
whose branches we can hang our lanterns. 
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Managing some, however, we began to sow the 
seed of the Lord in the hearts of these poor 
people before us, and of their masters who stood 
a little further off on the road. The presence 
of those men on the road gave terror to the 
poor slaves, yet they hear us very attentively, 
while their masters disturb us by making a 
noise. There were present about two hundred 
adults including a few women." 

" What a beautiful sight it must have been," 
said Lucy, ** and what courage in the teacher 
to stand his ground in that way. I hope some 
of the good seed fell into prepared hearts. But 
do many accept the gospel ? " 

" It seems that some do, from what I find in 
these papers ; and among the young, many 
taught in our schools become earnest inquirers 
after truth. Listen to what Mr. Niles, another 
native missionary says. * The mythological 
system of the Hindoo is no longer a charm for 
young Jaffna. The scalpel «has gone deep, and 
the blind leaders of the blind, whose preten- 
sions are very high, find they cannot hold them 
together. The undermining process which this 
school is affecting has created so great an 
alarm, that Satan's hosts are devising means 
to prevent it by opening a rival school of their 
own. Notwithstanding all their degrading in- 
ducements and all their endeavours, they have 
not as yet, however, been able to draw very 
many away. The number now in attendance 
ias per roll of the Central School is 125.* " 

"These are interesting facts," said Mrs. 
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Young. ** I wish they were more generally 
known. I suppose that girls arc taught in 
these schools^as well as boys." 

"Yes: there are several vernacular girls' 
schools, and one missionary says, " Many 
mothers now evince a strong desire to have 
their daughters educated ! But it appears that 
a Sivite, who, a few years ago opposed female 
education, has now begun a girls school him- 
self.'' 

" And from some of Eliza's letters we learn 
that many of the girls become true Christians," 
said Lucy. 

" Thank God it is so," said Mr. Haslam ; 
" perhaps you will read us this little story, 
Lucy," he continued, handing her one of the 
Quarterly Papers. Lucy took the book with a 
smile and read : — 

** * The best of all is the hearts of the girls 
are being gently opened like Lydia's to the 
sweet influences of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Many facts, little in themselves, but valuable 
as signs, illustrate this. I lately visited the 
house of one of the scholars, a young woman of 
i8. She is deformed in both arms and legs, 
can only remain constantly in one position, 
lying on her back ; and cannot move without 
being carried, yet she has. rapidly learned to 
read and write, and to sew exceedingly well. 
For some time she had desired baptism, but 
was unable to come to chapel. My native 
colleague, and all the Christians who knew her 
testified to her fitness. On my visit I examined 
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the girl as to her sense of sin, her faith in Christ, 
and her hope of heaven, and was so touched by 
her 'intelligent and apparently heartfelt answers, 
that I said to my colleague, " What doth 
hinder her to be baptised," and so calling in all 
the girls, and her neighbours, we then and 
there, in the midst of Heathendom, baptised 
her. The scene was a very solemn one. 
Blessed be God for having lighted up the poor 
suffering girl's dark path with the unspeakable 
consolations of the gospel.' " 

" How beautiful," said Mrs. Young, as Lucy 
closed. " Who can doubt the power of the 
gospel to save the daughters of Ceylon and 
India?" 

But now Mr. Haslam intimated that he 
must take his leave; yet there were many 
other facts related in the pamphlets which they 
had not had time to hear. 

^* Oh uncle," said Lucy, '^ can you lend them 
to me for a little while ? " 

" I think," replied Mr. Haslam, " that I can 
spare them for a day or two ; but they were 
only lent to me, and as they cannot be obtained 
in England they are very valuable, and I must 
return them in a short time." 

That evening Lucy took them to her room, 
and early the next morning, for it was now the 
summer season of the year, she was up soon 
after the rising of the sun, reading the Quarterly 
Papers, in which she met with many other 
incidents which interested her greatly and filled 
her heart with joy. 
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" Only to think," she said to herself, " that 
such a work as this is going on in Ceylon." 
And she read the following story. 

" * During the year, three lads, who received 
their education in our Kalmunai Boys' School, 
have been baptised, and are now witnessing a 
good confession. One of them, a lad about eigh- 
teen years of age, has been much persecuted by 
his parents and brother. The day after his bap- 
tism, he was severely beaten by his elder brother, 
and his mother, having first bathed him, rubbed 
him with ashes. He then went into the yard, 
and removing the ashes from his forehead, said, 
^* There is no God, but one." They strictly 
forebade him to go near the Mission House, or 
to attend any of our services ; but in the dark- 
ness of the evening he found his way, through 
the jungle to the Meeting, and in the Prayer 
Meeting, he offered up the following petition. 
**0 Lord while my parents and friends hate me, 
grant unto me grace, that I may be able to 
remain steadfast in the faith I have in Christ 
Jesus." The parents having failed to turn him 
by compulsion, had recourse to kind persuasion 
and entreaties : but here also they failed. On 
one occasion they compelled him to go and 
smear the heathen temple : then again he was 
beaten very severely in the road and threatened 
with many floggings. The lad was at last 
driven altogether from his home, and is now in 
the Central School, Puliantivo, preparing him- 
self to become a useful Mission Agent. We 
heartily thjmk God for this conversion. Never 
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before was such a case witnessed at Kalmunai, 
and it has led to more earnest inquiry among 
the people than a hundred siermons would have 
done. We pray that such cases may be speedily 
multiplied.' " 

With the book in her hand she went down to 
breakfast, and Freddy being in the room she 
related to him this story ; and said, '* there 
Freddy, what do you think of a little boy 
brought up in heathenism who could bear all 
that for the sake of Jesus ? " 

" I think he is a brave fellow," said Freddy, 
" and I should just like to see him. I wonder 
if a letter would reach him if I were to write 
one." 

" His name is not given, Freddy, but the 
name of the native minister who writes this is 
Mr. Walton ; I dare say you could write to 
him." 

The breakfast bell rang, and the family 
assembled round the table. Lucy was full of 
the subject that had so occupied her attention, 
and asked if she might be permitted to read an 
account of the death of a Tamil lady, the wife 
of a native missionary, named Niles. "Cer- 
tainly " was the reply, and Lucy read : 

'**Soon after the Native District Meeting, 
Mrs. Niles became seriously ill, but at first 
nothing fatal was anticipated, in fact she so far 
recovered as to be able to leave her bed and join 
the family. A relapse, however, came on, which 
nature was too exhausted to withstand, and she 
peacefully breathed her last e^rly on the Sabbath 
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morning of the 28th of September, 1873. 
Rarely have I seen a death-bed so peaceful, so 
resigned, so triumphant ! Mrs. Niles naturally 
possessed a cheerful and happy disposition, and 
grace had subdued and sanctified what nature 
had to her profusely given. On one occasion 
when I spoke to her of feaVy she answered, 
" Why should I fear when Jesus is with me. I 
have no fear." The night she died I was 
sent for about nine o'clock as the doctor feared 
she would not live to see the morning light. As 
soon as she saw me enter she asked for her 
favourite hymn to be sung, the 8ist in the 
Tamil Hymn Book : 

" Rock of Ages cleft for me, &c." 

** ' Supported by her husband, she joined in 
singing the last verse, so far as her strength 
would permit. 

" While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyes shall close in death, 
When I rise to worlds unknown 
And behold Thee on Thy throne, 
Rock of ages cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee." 

" ' We then bowed in prayer and commended 
her departing spirit to His care, who has 
promised to accompany His people through the 
dark valley of the shadow of death. That 
mid-night scene will not soon be forgotten by 
those who were privileged to see it. Mrs. Niles 
has left the Church the legacy of a consistent 
life., and a happy death. May we follow her jas 
she followed Christ.' "^ 

It was with difficulty that Lucy read to the 
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close for her emotions nearly overcame her, and 
indeed the tear moistened every eye, and when 
the family knelt in prayer Mr. Young gave 
thanks to God for this manifestation of the 
power of Divine grace in death, and then 
earnestly pleaded for the missionaries in Ceylon 
and India, and especially for Lucy's friend, 
Eliza and her husband, and for the children 
and the native agents. 

One other incident Lucy mentioned to her 
Mama during the day, narrated by a native 
minister. 

" * Calling at the house of a friend, I found a 
young man with an English Bible by his side. 
I inquired what use he had been making of it, 
he replied that at the advice of a neighbour, 
who though not yet a professor of Christianity, 
was a constant and careful reader of the Bible, 
he had commenced to read regularly three 
chapters every week-day, and five chapters 
every Sunday. Being asked what his views of 
Christianity were, he replied, " If there be a 
true religion in the world, and no doubt there 
ought to be, it is Christianity." I remember 
speaking with this same young man eighteen 
months ago, and then he doubted whether 
Christianity was better than Hindooism, and 
clung to the belief that ' in Sivaism was found 
the way of Salvation. He now professes to be a 
candidate for baptism, and my prayer is that he 
may be baptised by the spirit and be made not 
only almost, but altogether a Christian.* " 
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VII. 




THE CHILDREN OF MISSIONARIES. 

|HE Missionaries in Africa, India, Ceylon, 
and other countries have many trials 
to sustain and many difficulties to 
encounter. Among others are those which 
arise from the management of their children. 
Often the climate proves injurious to the little 
ones, and they sicken and die. There are many 
graves in heathen lands in which the remains 
have been deposited of a lovely girl, or a pro- 
mising boy ; and we know of some such graves 
over which parental hands themselves planted 
little trees or built a little tomb. Are such 
children forgotten ? Their parents perhaps come 
erelong, leaving them behind, and with no home 
expectation that they would ever see those 
graves again. But they often think of them, and, 
knowing that the spirit of their loved ones are 
with Christ, anticipate the day when they will 
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see them in the paradise of God ; with the further 
hope that even their bodies will rise again in 
the last day, and will come from whatever land 
they died to join the ransomed ones before the 
throne. 

Other difficulties arise from associations with 
the heathen, and the danger children are in of 
being attracted by their temples and their im- 
posing worship. And, ere long, the want of 
suitable schools is felt by the Missionaries, so 
that they are under the necessity of sending 
them to England to be educated ; with a doubt, 
at least, as to whether they will ever see them 
any more. 

But the providence of God seems to watch 
with peculiar care over the children of His ser- 
vants, and not a few such children have become 
most devoted Christians, and, in due time, them- 
selves missionaries to the heathen, thus treading 
in their father's steps, and thus rejoicing in 
their father's God. 

Thus is the promise to the Church fulfilled, 
** Instead of thy fathers shall be thy children, 
whom thou shalt make princes in all the earth." 
Not a few such princes are found in our Israel 
to-day, some in our own land, others in the lands 
of heathenism, and whilst their fathers are re- 
joicing in the recollection of breaking up the 
fallow ground, and scattering the seed, they — 
their sons and daughters are gathering in the 
first fruit of the harvest which is ripening for 
the final day. 
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Lucy and her friends had read many such 
stories of missionaries' children, such as Mrs. 
Hutchison's *^ Leaves from a Mission House in 
India," and Mr. Lamplough's "Janie: A 
Flower from South Africa," and had taken 
great delight in them. Some years passed on, 
and she heard of Eliza's children in Ceylon, 
which gave her new pleasure, the letters re- 
ceived generally containing some little story or 
other of their ways and doings. 

Arthy, the eldest, for so we will call him, was 
now five years of age, and full of life and fun. 
One of the missionaries, whom he called Unkil 
was going to a distant part of the Island, 
and the little fellow asked him to bring home 
an Elfenot (Elephant), a Bear, and a Parrot. 
But what would he do with these ? He did not 
know ; it was a child's request, and to please 
him the missionary wrote him in the following 
amusing strain : — 

" What about the * El-fe-not ? ' 
Has deal* * TJiikil * quite forgot ? 
Will he bring one, Mama, dear ? 
Will he bring me home a hear ? 
Will the El-fe-not be black ? 
Can I ride upon his back ? 
Whereabouts shall be his bed ? 
He'll want a pillow for his head, 
Shoes and socks for his bare feet 
When he walks about the street ; 
Curry, rice, and lots of tea, 
He shall have from you and me ; 
Toast and butter, too, we'll give, 
If he will but peaceful live. 
I can ride him, can^t I, Ma, 
Go and meet my dear Papa, 
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Carry all his boxes home, 
So that he may quickly come, 
Won't I make him trot and run, 
Whip him, wop him, O, what fun I 
Canter, gallop ; won't he fly ? 
Like a crow does through the sky ? 
If he kick, or bite, or stumble. 
If he slip, or slide, or tumble, 
Then I'll prick him with a pin, 
I'll conquer if I once begin ; 
Shall I put him in the stable 
Or let him sleep beneath the table ? 
If he thump me. Ma, and hurt me, 
If he make the carpet dirty ; 
If he smash the cups and saucers. 
Break the chairs and crush the sofas, 
Spoil my playthings, bow and arrow. 
My new hoister and my barrow. 
Tread on Daniel, smother Ayah, 
Pitch Panander in the fire. 
Pull the house down, every brick, 
Then uplift his heels and kick, 
'Till 'Tis all reduced to powder, 
Roaring louder and yet louder ; 
What should we do ? Whither run ? 
I would shoot him with my gun 1 
Unkil then would have no study, 
And no bed-room either, ready I 
Then, I think, he'd better not 
Bring for me an * El-f e-not 1 ' 
No, dear Mama, no 1 no ! ! no ! ! ! 
Such a brute woHld never do. 
What would Binton do for sleeping ? 
Where would Carty Ammah creep in ? 
Artie too, and Florie also, 
And Julia ! Where should we go ? 
Naughty brute, we do not want you I 
We will try and do without you. 

If Unkil only bring a hear I 

For an £l-fe-not, I no care. 

Yes, a hear^ we'll comb and brush it, 

Oil his hair as we may see fit, 

Shave his chin and cut his whisker, 
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Whip him, make him trot the brisker. 

We will put him in a bandy, 

Driye him right away to Kandy ; 

Make him snuff and canter nimbly, 

Or show his teeth and growl most grimly. 

Florie you shall hold his tail ; 

He can't scratch jou with his nail ; 

For we*ll cut his ugly claws, 

Soft as velvet make his paws ; 

Tie his mouth with crochet cotton. 

Lest he bite when he's forgotten 

That he's Arty's grizly bear, 

And must be good when Arty's there. 

Florie cried * no,' no, dear Arty 1 1 ! 

Naughty bear, he's black and dirty. 

He will bite my hands and feet ; 

Then poor Julia he will eat ! 

No 1 no 1 Arty, Arty, no, dear ! 

Why ask Unkil for a hear ? 

He will kill me, he will squeeze me, 

He will frighten, scratch, and tease me, 

Growling, barking, grunting, biting, 

All day long, Mama will frighten. 

No ; not El-fe-not — no ; nor bear 1 

Unkil dear 1 bring neither here. 

Bring a darling little Polly, 
Green and bright, and sweet and jolly, 
Young and pretty ; yea, bring two. 
One for Florie and Arty, one for you. 
Then we'll teach them how to tsdk, 
How to sit, and how to walk, 
How to say, * good morning, Mama,' 
Antl * good evening, dearest Papa,' 
How to say, * swing low, sweet chariot 
For to carry home a parrot,* 
How to ring * the charming bells,' 
Which waken echoes in the dells, 
How to call dear Unkil home. 
Crying, * Unkil I dear, quickly come.* " 

On the receipt of these lines, with the story 
of their origin, Lucy was greatly amused, and 
thought them very clever. " After all, Mama,** 
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she said, " our friends in Ceylon have their joys, 
if they have their sorrows ; and I dare say they 
have plenty of fun sometimes." 

*' I hope they have *' replied Mrs. Young ; 
" for children who have no fun, can scarcely be 
the happy, frolicsome things one likes to see 
them." 

" And these children have got their parrots," 
said Freddy, who heard the lines read. " I 
wonder if they will teach them to talk. What 
fun that is to hear a parrot talk ! I wish I had 
one that could. There are lots of parrots in 
Ceylon are there not Lucy ? " 

" Yes : I believe so, and very pretty ones they 
are." 

" But Lucy," said Fred, *^ I want to ask you 
a question." 

"Well, what is it Freddy ? '\ 
. " What language do the missionaries' children 
learn to talk ? " 

" Of course," answered Lucy, " they learn 
English of their parents, but as they hear the 
language of the people they also learn to speak 
it." 

" I should like to hear them," said Fred, " I 
fancy they will jumble things together some- 
times." 

" What do you mean Freddy?" 

" Why, I mean that they will sometimes put 
in an English word for a native word, and a 
native word for an English, just as you did 
Lucy when you began to learn French." 

Lucy smiled, and said, " what do you think, 
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Freddy, of Eliza's little boy. He talks both in 
Tamil and English, and one Sunday morning 
was heard preaching, imitating those he had 
heard at the Chapel, and he prayed too, and 
thanked God for sending rain to make the grass 
grow and the cocoa nuts on the trees." 

" Good,'* said Freddy, ** but can Eliza speak 
Tamil ? '[ 

" She is taking lessons," was the reply, '^and 
is very wishful to be able to converse with the 
women of the land." 

" I wish her success/' said Fred, somewhat 
archly. '* I wonder if you could learn Tamil, 
Lucy." 

^* I am afraid I could not, Freddy, for I am 
not clever in that line. You would learn it, I 
dare say." 

** But if I am ever a Missionary," said Fred, 
** I hope I shall go to Africa, and then I shall 
learn Dutch and Kafir, and then perhaps I'll 
write to you in Kafir, and won*t it puzzle you 
to make it out ? " 

Freddy was full of humour ; and in this way 
was fond of talking to his sister whom he truly 
loved as she loved him ; and not unfrequently 
would they speak of what might be in future 
days, but they always expressed a hope that 
they might live to do some good. 

One post brought letters from Eliza, con- 
taining an account of the burning of a body. 
It was the body of a woman, which was borne 
on a high bier. Tom-toms were beaten and 
guns were fired, and a large procession was 
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formed to follow it to the place. There a large 
pile of wood and cocoa nuts was ready, and 
first the woman was stripped of a quantity of 
jewellery with which she had been adorned, 
then she was placed on the pile, and next some 
boiled rice was sprinkled on her head, to indi- 
cate that she did not die because there was not 
rice left for her, but by the will of the gods, 
and also that food was supplied to the soul on 
its passage to the other world. The body was 
then turned upon its face, and the woman's 
son walked, with a chatty of water from the 
sea, up to the head of it when a man made a 
puncture in the chatty, then a second, and then 
a third, when from each puncture a stream of 
water flowed on the body (we are as water 
spilt on the ground.) The son then threw down 
the chatty, and also a fire-stick, which he held 
in the other hand, thereby setting fire to the 
pile, after which he walked coolly to the 
house. 

" Is that what they call cremation ? '* asked 
Freddy, when Lucy had told him the story. 

"Yes, Freddy," she replied, '^and some 
people in this country want to adopt it instead 
of burial." 

" I would rather be buried than burnt," said 
Freddy, ** but I suppose I should know nothing 
about it, so it would not matter much. But I 
don't think cremation will become common in 
England ; do you, Lucy ? " 

** I should think not," replied Lucy; " but I 
do not like to talk about the subject, so I will 
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tell you of something else. Look; here is a 
photograph, taken from a drawing, of the 
remains of a heathen temple." 

" And what about that ? " asked Freddy. 

" This temple had fallen to ruins and no one 
cared to repair it, but the god was left on the 
spot ; and the heathen said no one dared to 
touch it, for if any one did he would certainly 
die.'' 

'* Did any one touch it ? " 

'^Yes; one day, just after the priests had 
been presenting their offerings, one of the native 
ministers came and put the god in his pocket, 
and walked off with it to his own house, amid 
the consternation of the people." 

" Capital," said Freddy ; " but which is the 

god ? " 

" This stone, shaped like a cone," replied 
Lucy. "It stands, you see, on another stone, 
and near it are two stones containing cups for 
oil to burn the lights. The next stone is a 
trough for washing in, and on it is the sacred 
trident. On the front stones the offerings were 
placed, such as plantains and cocoanuts, the 
latter of which were broken on the dark stone 
in front. Here, too, are a couple of large 
shells which were blown like a trumpet to call the 
people to worship. The Brahmin is bringing a 
wreath to place on the shrine. The bush 
behind is a sacred bush, and around it grow 
palmyras and cocoa-nuts." 

" What was the name of the god ? " said 
Fred. 
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" Vyravan, was its name, and when the 
people saw the temple swept away they bewailed 
the god in the saddest strains." 

** Poor things," said Freddy, " I hope they 
will soon learn better than to call a piece of 
stone a god." 

" We may hope they will," returned Lucy, 
" for the ground on which this temple stood 
belonged to a Brahmin, who cared so little about 
it that he sold it, with the god and everything 
else, to the missionaries, who carted all the 
Atones away and have built a school-chapel upon 
the very site.'' 

** Bravo," said Freddy, his eyes gleaming 
with delight. ** But is that really true Lucy ? " 

** It is true, Freddy, and our friend Eliza tells 
us that she laid one of the foundation §tones of 
the new building. Is it not grand ? and does 
it not remind us of what the Bible says — ^ the 
idols he shall utterly abolish' " 

These facts so delighted Freddy that he ran 
off to report them to his Mama who was sitting 
in the garden listening to the talk of her younger 
son Willie, who seeing his brother, said "O here 
comes Fred, I wonder what he has to tell us 



now." 



Freddy came, took his seat by Mrs. Young, 
and rehearsed, in his own way, the story of the 
temple and the god, when both the boys clapped 
their hands for joy, in which their Mama very 
heartily joined. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
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VIIL 



THREE MISSIONARY HEROES. 

|NCLE/' said Freddy one day when Mr. 
Haslam called, as he often did, — "what 
is a hero ? " 

"A hero, my boy, is one who is bold and 
courageous, and not afraid of meeting difficulties 
oj contending with powerful foes." 

** Then David was a hero, was he not ?" said 
Fred, for you know uncle he was not afraid to 
meet the giant." 

" True Freddy, he was a hero — can you name 
any other ? " 

Freddy thought awhile, and then said, " well, 
I think those three boys were heroes, who 
would not worship the image that king 
Nebuchadnezzar set up ; and I think Daniel 
was a hero who would pray to God though he 
knew he would be cast into the den of lions." 

" Quite right," said Mr. Haslam, " they were 
all true heroes — heroes of the right kind. I say 
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of the right kind Freddy, for you know some 
pretend to be heroes, but only in a bad cause ; 
or if in a good one. their heroism often gives way 
just when it is needed most." 

Liicy was sitting by the window at work, and 
having overheard this conversation, she turned 
to her uncle and said, **we have had some 
noble heroes in the mission-field, have we not 
uncle ? '* 

^' Indeed we have," my dear, replied Mr. 
Haslam, ** the mission-field is the place both to 
make heroes and to try them. I daresay you 
can mention some heroes, Freddy, who have 
done great things in South Africa." 

" Yes : Livingstone," said Fred, " and 
Moffat." 

'* And Mr. William Shaw," added Lucy. 

" The very names I was thinking of," said 
Mr. Haslam, "and in the same order too. They 
were heroerf indeed, and two of them have gone 
to reap their reward." 

Somewhat unexpectedly, Mr. Williams, whoy 
since the Juvenile Missionary meeting, had 
called at Mr. Young's two or three times, now 
entered the room, and Willie ran to him and 
said "we are glad to see you again, Mr» 
Williams," a remark which was heartily res- 
ponded to by the rest. And taking him by the 
hand Willie conducted him to a seat, and then 
stood by his side. 

" We had just been speaking about three 
African heroes" Mr. Williams, observed Mr. 
Haslam, " and my young friends would be glad 
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if you can tell us something about them. You 
will guess perhaps, who they are." 

^* Livingstone, I presume, is one." 

*' Yes," said Willie, '* did you know him ? " 

" I never saw him, but I have heard and read 
a great deal about him. You will remember 
that I mentioned* him at the Missionary Meet- 
ing, and the other day I attended his funeral in 
Westminster Abbey." 

** O, we should like to hear about that " said 
Lucy, " I had a great wish to go, but Papa 
could not get tickets, and supposed the Abbey 
would be very full." 

" It was very full, and there were thousands 
of people outside," «aid Mr. Williams. ** I 
could only get into the Transept, and had to 
stand before the iron gates all the time. Such 
a funeral I never saw before, and I never expect 
to see such another." 

** Could you hearand see all ?" asked Willie. 

" I could hear the solemn music that pealed 
through the building," replied Mr. Williams, 
and the former part of the service read by Dean 
Stanley ; and I could see the procession as it 
moved slowly up the choir. Livingstone's faith- 
ful black servant, Jacob Wainwright, was one 
of the pall-bearers, and immediately after the 
coffin the venerable Dr. Moffat, his father-in- 
law, followed, a beautiful old man, and worthy 
of all honour." 

The boys were very still as Mr. Williams 
spoke ; but when he paused Willie said : *' Did 
you look into the grave ? " 
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" YeS; Willie ; when the service was over I 
waited a long time till the crowds were 
dispersed, and walked round it and got a very 
hasty glimpse of the beautiful coffin in which 
the remains of the great traveller were 
deposited ; and I could not refrain from tears 
as I thought of the good and noble work he 
had done." 

" But how pleasant to think that his body 
was safely brought to this country," said Lucy. 
" I have heard that he died upon his knees ; 
was that the case, Mr. Williams ? " 

** I believe it was," replied Mr. Williams. 
** He was much exhausted in his last journey, 
and said to his servants, ^ Build me a hut to die 
in, I am going home.' And they built a hut 
such as the natives in Africa can put up in a 
few hours, and in that hut he sank upon his 
knees, and whilst in that attitude, it is sup- 
posed, his spirit passed away. Have you seen 
these lilies on the event, Lucy ? I cut them out 
of a paper and put them in my pocket-book a 
few days ago." 

And Mr. Williams read : 

Build me a hut wherein to die, 
In quietness then let me lie, 
And to my Heavenly Father cry ; 

Vm going home. 

All my wanderings now aie o'er, 
My bark is nearing that bright shore. 
Where I shall rest for evermore ; 

I'm going home. 

Say to my friends I die in peace ; 
My life on earth will shortly cease, 
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But I shall gain a blest release ; 

Tm going home. 

My toil is done ; England, pursue 
The work I undertook to do ; 
Set free the slave, he looks to you ; 

Pm going home. 

Send light and truth to chase away 
The darkness, bringing in the day, 
That Afric's sons.may see its ray ; 

I'm going home. 

" What do you think," said Mr. Haslam, 
*' was Livingstone's greatest achievement, Mr. 
Williams, his discovery of the interior of Africa 
and the wondrous lakes and rivers, or his expo- 
sure of the slave trade and his attempt to put 
it down ?'^ ' ' 

"The latter, doubtless, will prove of the 
greatest importance," said Mr. Williams, "but 
it is closely connected with the other, so that 
we can scarcely separate the two." 

" I agree with you," rejoined Mr. Haslam ; 

We must take Livingstone's work as a whole, 
and a grander work few men ever accomplished. 
What a wonderful country the interior of Africa, 
must be ! He was a true hero, Freddy, if ever 
there was one. He seems to have been a 
stranger to fear, the journeys he performed, the 
difficulties he encountered, and the perils he 
passed through, are truly wonderful." 

"Yes:" said Freddy. "Papa read to us 
about him from Mr. Stanley's book." 

"Was he not afraid of wild beasts," asked 
Willie," of lions, and tigers and elephants ? " 

" He was once attacked by a lion, Willie, 
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and his arm was broken ; but when he had his 
gun, he did not fear to meet any wild animal. 
But, Willie, wild men and wicked men, and 
especially slave dealers, are more to be feared 
than lions and tigers. Yet Livingstone was 
not afraid even of them, and somehow they did 
not dare to touch him." 

" Why, Uncle ? " asked Willie. 

*^ Perhaps Lucy can answer that question." 

*' I think it was because God was with him," 
said Lucy. 

*' Yes, doubtless," said Mr. Williams, " for 
the angel of the Lord encompasseth round 
about them that fear Him and delivereth them. 
But you referred to another hero," continued 
Mr. Williams ; ** did you mean Dr. Moffatt ? " 

** He was a hero, was he not ? " asked Fred. 

** He was, and still is, for he is living yet," 
said Mr. Williams, " and his hoary hairs are to 
him a crown of glory." 

** Do you know him ?" asked Lucy. 

** I met with him in Graham's Town many 
years ago on his return, from this country, and 
I then heard him address a large number of 
children for an hour and a half." 

^* An hour and a half," said Willie, opening 
his little bright eyes, '* were they not tired ? " 

" Indeed they were not, Willie; and I believe 
you would not have been had you been there ; 
but you were not bom then." 

" Were they black children ? " asked Fred. 

"No; they were white children, and to gather 
them together from all parts of the town, the 
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bell-man was sent round telling them to 
come." 

'\ And what did Dr. Moffatt tell them ? " asked 
the children. 

** He told them about Kuraman in the 
interior of the country, where he commenced 
his mission, and where hundreds of children 
had heard about the love of Jesus ; and he told 
them that he was then going back to Kuraman, 
to labour among the heathen a few years longer. 
But he introduced a great many stories about 
the Bechuanas and the Basutas which I cannot 
remember." 

** I read the account of his mission some 
years ago,'' said Mr. Haslam, "and was 
charmed with it beyond measure. He was a 
true hero, Freddy, a hero of the cross, a hero 
in the cause of oppressed and trodden down 
humanity, and his name will live in the annals 
of South Africa for many a century to come." 

** And he is a hero still," said Mr. Williams, 
** for though he is now an old man, he is as full 
of missionary zeal as eyer ; and, as a soldier 
would say, he would be ready still to shoulder a 
musket in his Master's service, if he was called 
to do it. I expected that he would be my guest 
for a few days some time ago, and received a 
kind note from him in which he said * great 
changes have taken place since we met in Gra- 
ham's Town. The labours of all have been 
and still continue, to be blest.' And he added : 
* I have twenty letters before me awaiting an- 
swers, besides proof-sheets of the Scriptures.' 
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You know, perhaps, Mr. Haslam, that his 
cherished wish was to see the translation of 
the Scriptures into the Sechuana language 
completed and printed, and God has granted 
him his heart's desire." ^ • 

, " How great a privilege it must be," observed 
Mr. Haslam, " to give the Bible to a people 
who had it not before ! And I suppose this is 
not the only version recently formed in the lan- 
guages of South Africa." 

" It is not the only one," rejoined Mr. Wil- 
lianis; "you dear boys will remember that I 
read you a passage from the Kafir Scriptures at 
your Missionary Meeting." 

" Yes," said Freddy, *' and very queer it 



was." 



" Well, all foreign languages sound queer to 
those who hear them for the first time ; but do 
you think you could learn that language, 
Freddy ? " 

" I would try," replied Freddy somewhat 
confidently. 

" I have no doubt you would ; and if you 
persevered you would perhaps succeed ; but I 
have known some missionaries who tried, and 
tried again, and failed. Still the majority of 
our missibnaries now preach in the native 
dialects, and on the banks of rivers unknown to 
song, such as the Cowie and the Nabacha, 
there are hundreds, nay thousands, who are 
listening to the truths of the Gospel proclaimed 
in their own tongue ; and in many a beautiful 
glen, such as that of Glen Avon, where half a 
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century ago, no civilization existed there is 
heard the voice of melody and praise." 

*' You speak of rivers and glens, Mr. Wil- 
liatlk^" said Lucy, "is the scenery of South 
Africa very beautiful ? " 

" Not as a whole would it be deemed beauti- 
ful," replied Mr. Williams, " but here and there, 
especially on the coast, there are spots of 
beauty, some of which are most charming to 
behold. The interior of the country, discovered 
by Livingstone, must, however, in some cases, 
be very grand." 

" The Victoria Falls, for instance," said Mr. 
Haslam, and the shores of the Tanganyika, as I 
should judge from the representations of them 
in Livingstone's works. But we have another 
Missionary hero in our minds whom I think 
you know." 

" Mr. William Shaw ? Yes, he was a hero 
and a true one ; in joumeyings often, in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by the 
heathen, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in 
the sea ! I never knew a more brave and fear- 
less man, or one that did so much real mis- 
sionary work. He was a pioneer, and com- 
menced, as perhaps you know, our missions in 
Kafirland, where his name will live for many 
generations." 

" Mr. Williams," said Freddy, " I want to 
ask you a question." 

" Well, my dear boy, what is your question ? " 

** What makes such heroes as you have men- 
tioned?" 
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" Partly, natural courage, Freddy, but 
specially the grace of God.. You know, per- 
haps, that there are some boys, like yourself, 
whose disposition is fearless and brave, wlfilst 
others are naturally timid. Now, when a 
naturally brave boy becomes a real Christian 
he is made still more brave, and is just the 
kind of stuff for an African Missionary. It 
would not do, Freddy, to send a coward to 
Africa, one who would be afraid the moment he 
saw a number of wild Kafirs." 

** But would they not kill him ? " asked little 
Willie. 

" No, Wfllie, they would not hurt him. They 
look wild sometimes, but in times of peace, 
they are not disposed to hurt any one, and much 
less a missionary." 

" I shall, perhaps, go to Africa some day, 
Mr.< Williams," said Freddy ; "and I think T 
am not a timid boy. I don't want to be." 

** And you love Jesus, do you Freddy ? " 

"Yes; that I do," said Freddy, and his 
countenance beamed with joy. " Sister used 
to talk to me about His love ; and we prayed 
together, and one day I was so happy that I 
almost jumped for joy." 

Mr. Williams said in a whisper, "Thank 
God, that boy will make a missionary if he's 
spared," and turning to little Willie, he said, 
" and do you love Jesus, too." 

" Yes ; I think so," said Willie, somewhat 
bashfully. But the child really did love Him, 
and though very different in disposition from 
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his brother, was a true Christian child, whom 
every one who knew him loved. 

The conversation closed with a hymn and 
prayer; and in the evening of that day Lucy 
wrote in a journal : 

" What a favoured child I am ! What bles- 
sings God confers upon me ! What a privilege 
it is to listen to such conversations as we have 
had to day ! I wish I could do more for Christ 
and for the Missionary cause, and for the poor 
at home. But I will do all I can ; and I will 
still trust my Saviour, who, underserving as I 
aiti, is so gracious unto me. I wish I was 
somewhat stronger, and then I could do more ; 
but, perhaps, I ought not to wish that, but to 
leave myself entirely in God's hands, and let 
Him do with me just what He thinks best. I 
am the clay, He is the potter, and I must be 
willing to take any form He may please to give 
me, if only I may be a vessel of honour, sanct- 
fied and meet for the Master's use,'* 
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